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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the following eight-component 
framework of the Commission on Chapter 1 for restructuring the 
Chapter 1 program: (l) have states set clear, high standards for all 
students; (2) devise new systems for schools to assess progress 
toward standards; (3) inform parents about how well their children 
are progressing toward standards and how they can help; (4) invest 
heavily in teachers, principals, and other adults in schools so that 
all students meet standards; (5) match funding to need, and assure 
equity; (6) replace accounting for dollars with accountability for 
results; (7) integrate health and social service support in schools 
and school districts for Chapter 1 families; and (8) have states 
reward schools that progress and change those that do not progress. 
Part 1 discusses issues and rationale for the recommendations. Part 2 
summarizes the proposed Chapter 1 framework based on the eight 
components. Part 3 presents the Chapter 1 framework and commentary. 
Included in both Parts 2 and 3 are the following parameters: 
congressional findings and mission; standards; eligibility and fiscal 
requirements of local and state education agencies; help and 
capacity-building; parent empowerment; health and social services; 
assessment; enforcement (benefits and sanctions); and research, 
development, evaluation, and dissemination. Part 4 presents 
supplementary statements by Henry M. Levin, George F. Madaus , Joe 
Nathan, Delia Pompa, Paul Weckstein, Anne Wheelock, Robert 
Witherspoon, Sharon Robinson, and Bella Rosenberg, all members of the 
Commission on Chapter 1 . (RLC) 
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* Foreword 



In December 1090, 28 educators, child advocates, researchers, and other concerned 
individuals came together to form an independent Commission on Chapter I. We 
were a diverse group, with differing kinds of experience and expertise and 
differing views about many issues in education. But two things bound the group 
together — deep concern for how well economically disadvantaged children were 
faring in the public schools and how well they were being served by Chapter 1 of 
the Klementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the largest program of 
federal assistance to the schools.* 

AM of the members of the Commission have been vigorous in their support for 
the Chapter 1 program and believe that it has contributed significantly to the gains 
children in poverty have made over the last two decades. But we took the difficult 
step of conducting a thorough reexamination of the program because of growing 
evidence that, whatever its contributions in the past, Chapter 1 in its current form 
is inadequate to meet the challenges of the 1990s and beyond. 

The document that the Commission has produced as a result of this reexami- 
nation is somewhat unusual in content. The bulk of the report consists of a 
"statutory Framework,'' which is in fact a draft of a virtually complete new Chapter 1 
statute, along with section-by-section explanations and commentary.** 

While many groups concerned with public policy in education, health, the envi- 
ronment, or other areas publish reports with detailed recommendations for 
legislative change, the drafting by private citizens of a complex statute is a rare 
endeavor. So a word of explanation is in ol der. 

When the Commission began its deliberations, a consensus rapidly emerged 
that our work should be founded on the conviction shared by all of us that virtually 
all children can learn at high levels and that establishing lesser standards and 
expectations for children because of their economic circumstance should not be 
tolerated. The challenge, we decided, was to convert Chapter 1 f rom a law 
designed to teach poor children "basic skills" to one dedicated to spurring the 

* Memheis uj the Commission me listed on fmgts u and m. They serve in then individual ai(ni( ituw. and oigniuzatiniial 
titles mr listed (ni ulfiihfinitian jiHijuises nnl\. I lie Com mission as o xrhtdi is an independent hod) not nfl'tUattd with any 
of lie i oigamzutian. Sufifmrt (oi the Commission's walk tame fnan the Edna MeConnell Clark and John />. and Catherine '/' 
Mm A it hut Foundations. 

** // must he noted that the statu tiny liainexeork deals only \etth the ajieiutiou .'/ fedeial I'wamial assistance (o inert \(ieruil 
needs of (hildieti in public sthools. The Commission has not addiessed the issue of Innr to dtlnrr srivues to eionomually disad- 
van tailed til ildi ni who attend (n irate and fun at In a I schools. Xoi does the Tiumeuwk make aii\ (nofiosals irgaiding sftnml needs 
utile) than the needs of rtonnmually disadvantaged diildren that die addiessed in athei (mils of the I'deme nUiry and Srraudun 
l-.dmatioii Aft. r.xamfdes of these nir (nagianis sjiei ifunlly designated foi unputoiy rhiiditii, fur huudiitifified diildren. fat 
negieited ntnl delinquent (luhbeii. foi inniteddinglisihfiud'u ieii<\ iluldreii, or \o, Sutivr Amriiaiu chit n. 

f inally, tin (.ommissiou helirves stiongh in the imjiaUame of eaih dnldhand education to tin' develofimnit of erailttmutilk 
disadvantaged ilnldun and thioiiglmat this lejioit has noted its loiucins that giiifer investments should he made in early 
ihildliond firngmats. Hut. givrn the jail that (edeial assistant r l» (itrsfhoal rdim.f,ou is lendereu fniniifmlly tlnough the Iliad 
Stmt plagium, or have not tin hided am tain jit rliemnr ircomiiu'iidntioii cone fining rally dnldhuatl edmation in this luuiiexvark. 
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kinds of educational change that would re? -ill in children horn into poverty 
acquiring high-level knowledge and skills. The measure of high-level knowledge is 
that young people emerge from sc hool qualified for college or for skilled and 
productive work and prepared to participate fully in the social and political life 
of the Nation. 

From the* outset, it was clear to the Commission that this challenge would 
not he met simply by making cosmetic changes in Chapter 1. The statute would 
have to be rewritten to bring about deep c hange in the way whole school 
systems operate. 

The needs for such relorm can be articulated in compelling rhetoric, 
which is the usual way reports of this kind are written. But questions would remain: 
Are the reforms practical? Can they be made to work together to achieve the 
desired objec tives? What are the tradeoffs in framing the requirements of 
the law in different ways? 

The Commission decided that the only way to answer these questions and put 
our ideas to the test was to subject ourselves to the discipline that members of 
Congress must undergo in drafting specific legislative language. What resulted 
from our decision was a difficult but productive process. Beginning in June I DDI, 
each of the sections of the statutory framework has gone through several drafts, 
in some cases as main as seven or eight. As Commissioners focused on specific 
provisions, questions arose as to how they would actually work, by themselves or in 
conjunction with other provisions, and whether the conc lusions and courses of 
actions contained in the framework were based on the best evidence available. The 
process produced new insights at every review and new changes as well. 

Such a process, we discovered, also has its costs, for one thing, statutorv 
language is rarely, if ever, scintillating prose that makes for compelling reading, 
few people have rushed to the barricades after reading a section of the I'.S. Code. 
In addition, we disco\crcd again and again that agreeing on broad principles or 
precepts is often a great deal easier than agreeing on the specific words that will 
implement the principles. 

Despite these draw hacks, we believe the process has proved very worthwhile. In 
a few cases, Commissioners have been impelled to note dissents or differences of 
view on particular points. In other cases. Commissioners have decided not to note 
the differences they may have with particular formulations because thev agree with 
the overall point being made. Most important, the Commission emerges from the 
process strengthened in its convictions about the elements of a truly reformed 
Chapter I. because we believe we have put our ideas and the ideas of many others 
to the test. 

This is not the end of oui process. The Commission intends to use* the next 
several months in give and take with many who are knowledgeable and vitally 
concerned about educational opportunity for all children. We expec t that new 
insights will be gained that will be useful in the legislative proc ess. At the same 
time. Congress will be initiating a hearing process that will result in the expression 
of a w ide variety of views on Chapter I reform. 

We clo believe, however, that having had almost two years to work on the issues, 
we are putting forward a report that identifies the major issues and that will focus 
and inform discussion in an upcoming debate that will be vital to American public 
education and to the future of millions of children. 

ERjfc m 8 
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The purpose of Chapter 1 of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) is to provide financial assistance to local 
education agencies to meet the special needs of educationally deprived 
children who live in areas with high concentrations of children from low- 
income families. The Chapter 1 program represents the federal 
government s largest investment in elementary and secondary education, 
accounting for 19 percent of the U.S. Department of Education's total 
budget. In 1992. Congress appropriated S6.1 billion for basic Chapter 1 
services to States and school districts. These funds serve more than 5 
million children — approximately one out of every nine school-age 
children in the United States. 

The 1988 Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary School Improvement Amendments (P.L, 100-297) sought to 
improve the educational opportunities of educationally deprived children 
by helping them succeed in their regular school program, attain grade- 
level proficiency, and improve achievement in basic and more advanced 
:;ldlls. The new priorities reaffirm the purpose of Chapter I as set forth in 
the foreword of the original statute (P.L. 89-10): 

The Congress hereby declares it to be the policy of the United 
States to provide financial assistance to local educational 
agencies serving areas with concentrations of children from low- 
income families to expand and improve their educational 
programs by various means (including preschool programs) 
which contribute particularly to meeting special educational 
needs of educationally deprived students. 

National Assessment of the Chapter 1 Program 
Interim Report 

U.S. Department of Education 
June 1992 
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n 1983, on the release of A Nation at Risk, the Chairman of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Kducation summarized the Commission's central 
conclusion with these words: 

We expected less of our young 
people, and they gave it to us. 

Across America, heads nodded 
in response. These words had more 
than a ring of truth for millions of 
parents, grandparents, and other 
observers of contemporary educa- 
tion, who had watched — and wor- 
ried — while a generation of young 
people seemed to progress through 
school literally without intellectual 
challenge. 

Left unspoken at that time, 
however, was an even more painful 
truth: that the./we expectations in 
our suburban schools are high in 
comparison to expectations in urban schools and rural schools with concentrations 
of children in poverty. And that this absence of challenge, of rigor, is dulling the 
minds and dashing the hopes of millions of America's children. Our low 
expectations are consigning them to lives without the knowledge and skills they 
need to exist anywhere but on the margins of our society and consigning the rest 
of us to forever bear the burden of their support (see Figure 1 ). 

That minority and low-income children often perform poorly on tests is well 
known. But the fact that they do so because we systematically— and willfully — 
expect less from them is not. Most Americans assume that the low achievement of 
poor and minority children is bound up in the children themselves or their 
families. "The children don't try." "They have no place to study." "Their parents 
don't care." "Their culture does not value education." These and other excuses 
are regularly offered up to explain the achievement gap that separates poor and 
minority students from other young Americans. 

But these are red herrings. The fact Is that we know how to educate poor 
and minority children of all kinds— racial, ethnic, and language— to high levels. 
Some teachers and some entire schools do it every day, year in and year out, with 

■ a 



Figure / 

Number and Percent of U.S. Children Under 18 In Poverty, 
By Race and Hispanic Origin*, 1990 Census 
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Source: The Challenge of Change: What the 1990 Census Tells Vs About 
Children 63 (Center for the Study of Social Policy, September 1992). 
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outstanding results. But the Nation as a whole has not 
yet acted on that knowledge, even though we need each 
and evtrv one of our young people lo master high-level 
knowledge and skills. 

Instead, to those who need the best our education 
system has to offer, we give the least. The leasi well- 
trained teachers. The lowest-level curriculum. The 
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Source: National Assessment of the Chapter I Program: Interim Report 146 (U.S. 
Department of Education, June 1992). 



oldest hooks. The least instructional time. Our lowest 
expectations. Less, indeed, of everything that we 
believe makes a difference. 

Of course, these c hildren perforin less well on 
standardized tests; the whole system conspires to teach 
them less. But when the results come in, we are only 
too happy to excuse ourselves and turn around to 
blame the children or their parents. 



Against (his backdrop of patently unequal 
opportunity to learn, the federal Chapter 1 program 
has sought to shore up the achievement of those at the 
bottom. Enacted in 1965, Chapter i was part of a 
powerful demand that American society live up to its 
ideals by extending equal opportunity to all. Since then 
Chapter I has distributed more than $70 billion to 
schools with concentrations of poor children to pay for 
extra help for students who need it. It touches one of 
everv nine children; it influences what happens in over 
one-half of the schools in the countrv (see Figure 2). 

Primarily through Chapter 1 and related efforts, 
poor and minority children have gained considerable 
ground during the past 25 years. In the 1960s, such 
children dropped out of school at alarming rates; most 
didn't even master very basic skills, Today, virtually 
all poor and minority children master rudimentary 
skills, and graduation rates have increased dramatically 
for all but Latino students, In fact, in just 15 years, the 
ac hievement gap separating poor and minority 
children from other young Americans declined by 
nearly half, although there are ominous signs 
that these trends are now reversing (see Figures 3*i, 
:5b, and 4). 

But while thousands of dedicated Chapter 1 
professionals and paraprofessionals were providing 
extra services to students who needed help mastering 
the basics, the rules of the game changed. Basic skills 
no longer count for as much as they once did. To find a 
secure place in the increasingly competitive and 
technological international economy, young people 
must be able to think, to analyze, and to communicate 
complex ideas. 

Yet these needs /ere at odds with the original 
approach of Chapter I: catch up. Most Chapter 1 
employees — indeed most educators — believed that the 
"basics" had to be learned prior to the "big ideas" and 
concepts, even though research Findings clearly say 
such learning should be simultaneous. So, largely 
through pullout programs of 25-30 minutes per day, 
children in Chapter 1 learn and relearn discrete 
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Figure Jrt 

NAEP Reading Scorn, 9-Year-01d» 
For Wfiite and African American Students 



Figurt 3b 

NAEP Reading Scores, »~Year-OEds 

For WhiU and Hispanic Students 
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NAEP Reading Scores, 13-Year-Olda 

For White and African American Students 



NAEP Reading Scores, 15-Year-Olda 

For White and Hispanic Students 
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PART I 
Issues and Rationale 



figure 4 

Status Dropout Rate, Ages 16-24, by Race-Ethnicity and Sex: 

October 1 973 Through October 1 990 
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low-level skills. They rarely know what it is like to 
attempt interesting content or to use knowledge 
creatively. Rather than experiencing the joy of 
wrestling with ideas, these children are more likely to 
spend their time circling rns and p % s on dittos. 

Acutelv aware of the need for change, Congress 
tried in 1988 to shift Chapter 1 to higher ground. 
When federal lawmakers reauthorized the law that year 
(as they have done every five years), they sought to 
focus instruction on high-level, as well as basic skills, to 
connect Chapter 1 to the regular program and to make 
schools accountable for progress. 

Enough time has now passed to evaluate the effects 
of these changes. Sadly, they were nowhere near 
enough. The program needed an overhaul from top to 
bottom; what it got was a mere tuneup. 
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Moving 
Forward 

The 1993 reauthorization must go farther. Chapter 1 
must change fundamentally this time. 
What are the most critical deficiencies? 

■ A continued focus on remediation that denies the 
richness of learning to those who need more, not less, 
of what makes education engaging and exciting; 

■ So much focus on accounting for dollars that 
attention is deflected from results; 

Hi Resources spread too thinly to make a difference in 
the neediest schools; 

■ Methods for evaluating progress that are antiquated 
(and downright harmful); and 

■ A perverse incentive structure that discourages 
schools from working hard to improve student 
performance. 

But the core problem with Chapter 1 is even more 
basic: its "add-on" design, wherein eligible students get 
extra help to succeed in the regular school program, 
cannot work when the regular school program itself is 
seriously deficient. Like additions to a house on a 
crumbling foundation, these extras can never fulfill 
their purpose. Unless regular teachers and building 
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PART I 

Issues and Rationale 



administrators see getting these children to high levels 
of achievement as their responsibility — and unless they 
are equipped with the skills to do so — the children 
will simply never make it. For no matter how wonderful 
the staff in special programs or how terrific their 
materials and equipment, they cannot compensate in 
25 minutes per day for the effects of watered-down 
instruction the rest of the school day and school year. 
And watered-down instruction is precisely what most 
poor children get. 

If Chapter 1 is to help children in poverty to attain 
both basic and high-level knowledge and skills, it must 
become a vehicle for improving whole schools serving 
concentrations of poor children. There is ample 
evidence to show that under optimum teaching and 
learning conditions — those with high expectations and 
skilled instruction — children will learn at high levels. 
The proof is consistent: those encouraged to work with 
challenging content, to solve problems, and to seek 
meaning from what they study will make far greater 
academic progress than students limited to basic skills 
instruction. 

So, rather than simply building good programs, we 
must build good schools. We know how to teach all 
students successfully; there can be no excuses anymore 
for continued failure to do so. 



A New 
Framework 

Outcomes for poor children won't change if we 
simply layer these ideas in the form of additional 
policies and mandates on to a structure that has 
become obsolete. Consequently, the Commission on 
Chapter 1 proposes an entirely new Framework, 
fundamentally and profoundly different. This new 
Framework does not tinker. It rebuilds boldly. 

At the core of the new Framework are three 
unequivocal beliefs: that all children can learn more, 
that virtually all children can learn at high levels, and 
that there is a solid foundation of knowledge on which 
teachers and principals can draw to make this happen 
in every one of our schools. Our message to the 
teachers, principals, and other adults in schools serving 
poor children is this: 



■ You hold in your hands the keys to the future for 
poor and minority children. If you have high 
expectations for their achievement, establish clear 
standards for student work, employ instructional 
practices with demonstrated effectiveness, and enlist 
parents and others in reducing barriers to learning, 
your students absolutely will achieve at much higher 
levels. 

■ The evidence in support of these beliefs is so 
convincing that we have proposed a new "compact" 
between the federal government and the schools 
serving poor children. You make the decisions on how 
to get students to high standards and how to spend 
your Chapter 1 money. Rather than second guessing 
your decisions, the government will invest heavily in 
assuring that your knowledge and skills are at their 
peak and that you have adequate resources at your 
disposal, and then hold you accountable for results. 

The new Chapter 1 must be aimed at producing 
good schools, not simply good programs. Our goal 
must be high-quality schools for poor children — 
no exceptions, no excuses — with skilled teachers and 
administrators, trained, empowered, and organized 
to make sound decisions about the curriculum, 
instruction, and extra help that it will take to enable 
all students to meet uniformly high standards of 
performance. 

But how does a federal program that has focused 
on services for 27 years begin to transform whole schools, 
especially when program funds amount to only a small 
fraction of the elementary and secondary education 
budget? The Commission's Framework has an eight- 
part answer: 

■ First, each State must set clear, high standards for 
what all students should know and be able to do. These 
must be the same for all students: poor and rich, 
minority and white, Chapter 1 and non-Chapter I. 
Schools are responsible for ensuring that all students 
are provided with curriculum, teaching practices, and 
assistance needed to attain these standards. 



PART 1 

Issues and Rationale 



■ Second, do not require the low-level, norm- 
referenced, fill-in-the-bubble tests currently used to 
assess progress in Chapter 1. In their place, schools 
should develop ongoing means of evaluating the 
progress of individual students toward the standards, 
and States should administer new, richer, performance- 
based systems that measure school progress in enabling 
students to reach the State standards. 



Chapter 1: Key Changes At A Glair ce 



Current 

• low standards, different 
from other children 

• low-level tests that compare 
students to one another, 
i-ather than to objective 
standards 

• separate, pulloul instruction 
awav from other children 

• little training tor emplovees 



• monev spread thinly 



Proposed 

# same high standards for 
all children 

• performance-based assessment 
evaluating students' progress 
toward standards and how to help 



• rich instruction and support 
in the regular classroom 

• generous investment in improving 
professional knowledge and skills 

• greater concentration of dollars 
in high- poverty schools 



• detailed accounting for dollars • accountability for results 



• successful schools lose monev: 
little change in failing schools 



• rewards for successful schools: 
help — then sanctions — for schools 
that do not improve 



■ Third, instead ot useless information on what 
"percentile" or "stanine" their child is in. parents 
should get clear information at least annually on the 
progress of their students toward the standards, on 
what the school is doing, and how they can help. 

■ Fourth, we should invest generously — at least 20 
percent of our Chapter 1 dollars — in assisting teachers, 
principals, and other adults in the school with the 
various tasks involved in transforming their school so 
that all students reach the standards. This help should 
include assistance in developing the overall capacity 
and focus of the school and assistance in reorienting 
the curriculum and deepening their knowledge of both 
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suSject matter and instructional practice. At the 
national level, we should invest in research, 
development, and dissemination of effective programs 
and strategies for schools with high concentrations of 
poverty. 

■ Fifth, funding for this program should be 
concentrated more heavily in schools with 
concentrations of children in poverty, where the needs 
are far greater than in low-concentration schools. Also, 
Chapter 1 should be used as a lever to induce states to 
deal with tremendous disparities within their borders in 
providing educational services. If a level playing field is 
not provided, the notion that Chapter 1 provides for 
the "special needs" of disadvantaged youngsters 
becomes a fiction. 

■ Sixth, current requirements that force schools to tie 
expenditures to individual students should be 
eliminated, along with perverse incentives that 
withdraw funding when schools make progress. Schools 
should receive funding based on the number of poor 
children they enroll and should be free to spend it in 
whatever ways they believe will best help students meet 
the standards. Rather than accounting for dollars, 
schools should be held accountable for results. 

■ Seventh, schools and districts should help out with 
family needs as well as those of children by integrating 
health and social services into the support system for 
Chapter 1 families. 

■ Eighth* States must develop and enforce a system of 
incentives that rewards schools that make progress in 
increasing the numbers of their students who reach the 
standards and decreasing the number who do not even 
reach a low standard — and that assures change in those 
schools that do not make such progress. Schools in the 
latter category should receive considerable he|p. Where 
that help does not result in progress within a specified 
period, however, States must allow students to transfer 
out to a successful school and act immediately to 
change the educational environment or remove school 
officials (see Figure 5). 

These eight components are designed to work 
together. To have the desired effect on schools and, 
more important, on student outcomes, they cannot be 
decoupled. The following section describes the 
rationale for each in more detail. 



■ 
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The Eight 

Framework 

Components 

■ Component One: Have States Set Clear, High Standards 

The Commission believes that clear, high standards are an important first step toward 
transforming education in schools serving concentrations of poor children. The Commission also 
believes that standards should be the same in all schools, whether they serve rich or poor children. 
Consequently, we have included in our Framework requirements that each State develop standards 
of three types: 

• content standards that set forth the knowledge and skills that all students must acquire; 

• performance standards that establish the degree of proficiency expected of students at particular 
grade levels in meeting the content standards; and 

• deliver)' standards that assure that students have a meaningful opportunity to meet the standards. 

These standards, as well as any added by local communities, should drive the education of 
students. They should be used as the basis for State curriculum guides and frameworks r textbook 
review, and for new assessment systems. Professionals in each school must have considci a.)le latitude 
in developing detailed curricula and in choosing instructional strategies, but these must be carefully 
designed to get all students to the State standards. 

It is vitally important that Chapter 1 schools be part of the national move toward high standards. 
Already suffering the effects of low expectations, children served by Chapter 1 would be irreparably 
crushed if their education were not geared to get them to the same standards as are being developed 
nationally bv professionals in key subject areas. 



■ Component TWo: New Systems to Assess Progress Toward Standards 

High standards are useful to teachers, parents, and policymakers only if they have a means of 
assessing whether students meet them. Currently, however, the tests mandated by Chapter 1 do not 
provide useful information on what students know and do not know. Instead of evaluating student 
progress toward important standards, these tests compare students with one another. 

The Commission believes that the current reliance on narrowly constructed tests has invidious 
consequences, not only in Chapter 1 schools but throughout the educational system. These tests 
often stand in the way of more challenging teaching and learning because they emphasize discrete 
bits of knowledge and de-emphasize broader knowledge, especially that beyond reading and math. 
Studies of Chapter 1 instruction repeatedly have found that much of the time children could be 
focused on challenging content is spent, instead, on coaching for these narrow tests. 

— Continued next page 
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Component Two continued 

Fortunately* assessment programs in many States and communities are moving in new directions. 
They focus considerably more attention on higher order learning and employ more "authentic" 
techniques for evaluating student work. Because of the power of these new approaches in improving 
instruction, it would be terrible if Chapter 1 schools were left out of this movement because of 
regulatory requirements. 

To assure that Chapter 1 schools are not left behind once again, the Commission Framework 
calls for a new, three-pronged approach to assessment that will generate information on: 

• the progress of individual students in meeting State standards, to be used by teachers to improve 
curriculum and instruction and by parents to evaluate their children's progress; 

• the national impact of Chapter I in enabling schools to get increasing numbers of poor students 
to high standards, to be used by Congress to judge the impact of the program; and 

• the progress of individual schools and districts in enabling increasing numbers of their students 
to meet the standards, to be used as the foundation for a new outcomes-based accountability system 
to replace the current system, which requires schools to account for dollars rather than results. 



■ Component Three: Inform Parents on How Well Their Children Are Progressing 
Toward the Standards and How They Can Help 

Experience with Chapter 1 has taught teachers, administrators, policymakers, and parents 
themselves how vital family support is to a child's success in school. Before Chapter I, low-income 
parents were often locked out of their children's school lives. Through Chapter l t many parents 
were brought into the decision-making process, learned coping skills for themselves, and became 
advocates for their children. 

For the past decade, however, parent involvement through Chapter 1 has been muted. The 
Commission believes that it must be renewed with vigor, drawing on new knowledge about how best 
to encourage the involvement of parents in their children's education. 

There are many ways that schools can encourage parents to help their children. The new 
Framework allows schools discretion, yet encourages them to look beyond familiar but often 
superficial strategies such as asking parents to serve on advisory committees or sending them 
newsletters. The Framework looks toward olher strategies that will enlist parents in monitoring their 
children's progress and working with the school to improve it, and also in monitoring the overall 
progress of their school. The Commission strongly suggests that a school's plans for including 
parents recognize the importance of enhancing family literacy. If we want students to succeed, then 
we also must help parents improve their own literacy skills, including non-English-speaking parents 
who are not literate in their home language. 
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■ Component Four: Invest Heavily in Teachers, Principals, and Other 
Adults in the School 

The resources of Chapter I must be invested where they count the most — in people, specifically 
in teachers and building administrators. The tasks assigned by this Framework to building-level 
educators are numerous and complex. They include developing curriculum, redesigning instruction, 
planning staff development, and organizing student assistance to enable all students to meet the 
standards. They require educators to both think and act in entirely new ways. If the professionals in 
Chapter 1 schools don't get generous help as they proceed, their results will fall short of meeting 
the Nation s needs. 

Much is known about how to improve learning outcomes for poor and minority children. This 
information must be shared with building-level professionals in settings that genuinely engage them 
with the content, with each other and outside experts — and that provide follow-up observation, 
coaching, and support. 

But professionals must be helped, too, to learn how to invent as they go, because circumstances, 
school histories, and capacities vary significantlv. They must have time and support to experiment, 
10 evaluate, and to analyze. They must themselves become a learning community — focused on 
improving student learning. 

Accordingly, this Framework calls for: 

• a substantial (and increasing) set-aside for professional and school development; 

• school-level decision making about professional development needs; and 

• State responsibility for assuring the availability in all regions of high-quality providers of 
professional and school development services. 

The Framework also recognizes that while we already know a great deal about "what works," 
there are needs to improve and line-tune what we know and to test new approaches. Thus, at the 
national level, the Framework calls lor a small percentage of Chapter 1 dollars to be earmarked to 
support research, development, evaluation, and dissemination of effective programs and strategies 
for educators of disadvantaged children. 



■ Component Five: Match Funding to Need and Assure Equity 

All children deserve equal opportunities to learn. This is why Chapter 1 exists. 

Over the vears, it has become clear that the greatest educational needs exist in schools with the 
highest concentrations of economic ally disadvantaged students, but the funding formulas under 
Chapter 1 barely reflect this knowledge. The Framework calls for better targeting of funds 
to the districts and schools with the greatest needs. While all or almost all districts would 
continue to participate, schools with the largest concentrations of children in poverty would 
receive greater sums. 

— Continued next page 
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Component Five continued 

Resource problems, however, ;ire not limited to the use of federal funds. Chapter I has been 
built on a fiction — that States and localities provide a level playing field for all students and that 
Chapter I funds go to meet special needs of disadvantaged students. The reality is that millions of 
disadvantaged students live in property-poor urban and rural areas that cannot generate sufficient 
dollars for education even when citizens tax themselves highly. A lack of affordable housing and 
continued racial discrimination prevent the families of these children from moving to districts that 
provide better education. 

Rather than calling lor exact dollar equalitv among districts in expenditures, the Framework 
proposes that States assure comparability in the provision of important education services. 
Kxperience tells us what education services make a difference to children, particularly those who 
are disadvantaged. Services include preschool programs, reasonable class sizes, and teachers who 
•ire experienced and working in the areas in which they received training. States must assure that 
no child is deprived of these services and the opportunity to learn because of the workings of 
archaic svstems of financing schools. 



■ Component Six: Replace Accounting for Dollars with Accountability for Results 

Beyond problems with the required tests, the current Chapter I accountability structure has two 
particularly troublesome features: 

• it focuses too much attention on documenting the expenditure of dollars on "eligible" students 
and too little attention on the academic progress of such students; and 

• it punishes improvement by withdrawing dollars from schools that succeed. 

The Commission proposes to deal with the latter problem — perverse incentives — bv providing 
funds to schools based upon their enrollment of poor students. Funding would not decline if 
student performance improved. 

The Commission proposes to deal with the iouner problem — excessive regulation of 
expendittires — by eliminating the concept of student eligibility and providing schools with 
flexibility on how to spend their Chapter I funding. Rather than pre- or post-tests and labels for 
"Chapter 1 children," all students in participating schools are "eligible." The focus will be on 
making the regular program as rich as possible, rather than on isolated, pullout services. Then, 
teachers and schools decide who r c ;ds special help at any point and how to provide it. 

The new accountability system will be based on student outcomes, rather than on expenditure 
of dollars. The Commission's recommended enforcement structure (see Component 8) will provide 
continuing flexibility to schools that make adequate progrcs* n getting increasing numbers of 
students to state standards, but will require changes in schools that do not make such progress, 
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■ Component Seven: Integrate Health and Social Service Support 

Kvervone knows that when children are ill. or hungry, or in other kinds of distress, it is harder 
for them to do well in school. 

Dealing lullv with these external barriers to learning is beyond the purview of an aid-to- 
education statute, but the Commission calls for a start by enabling schools to use Chapter 1 
resources to coordinate the provision of health and social services and by asking that Governors of 
the States accept responsibility for preparing a plan to eliminate health and social barriers to 
learning. The Framework also notes an appropriate role for education officials and encourages State 
and local education agencies to promote co-location of social and health services at school sites — 
services such as the screening and treatment of children for vision, hearing, and dental problems. 
The Framework would also require school districts to assure that children are immunized before 
entering schools and screened for conditions that impair learning, such as lead exposure and 
abuse or neglect. 



■ Component Eight: Reward Schools That Progress and Change Those That Don't 

From the beginning, there has been a tension within Chapter 1 between setting parameters and 
allowing flexibility. The legislative history of this program is strewn with attempts to work out how 
best to hold the educators accountable, while not strangling them with requirements. 

The Commission believes that the best way to hold educators accountable is with student 
outcomes. While the Commission is not unmindful of the many reasons why the current system 
focuses on inputs, we see this as counterproductive. We have therefore proposed in our Framework 
an outcomes-based accountability system that provides tremendous flexibility to local educators, yet 
guarantees adequate progress of students in meeting State standards. 

Knch State will be required to develop an enforcement system in keeping with principles set forth 
in the Framework. Schools that make adequate progress in increasing the numbers of students at the 
highest levels and in reducing the numbers at the bottom will be rewarded in concrete ways. Schools 
that do not make progress will receive considerable assistance. If they still do not make progress. 
States must act through a series of graduated steps to "change the educational environment" in the 
school. Such steps might include withdrawing flexibility, replacing school leadership and/or other 
staff, or imposing other sanctions. In any event, students who attend consistently failing schools will 
have the absolute right to transfer to successful schools, with transportation provided. 
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Conclusion: 

The Broader Context 

for Reform 

Over the course of the next 18 months, we — the 
President, the Congress, and the American people — 
will make a decision that will affect the life chances of 
millions of America;! children. The decision will focus 
on what changes to make in the largest federal 
program of assistance to elementary and secondary 
education — the Chapter 1 program. Determinations 
whether to change the program fundamentally, as 
suggested in this Framework, or to make more modest 
improvements will be made at a time when there is 
widespread discontent, not simply with schooling for 
poor children but with the quality of public education 
generally. This broad concern is fueled by the decline 
in the economic status of the Nation and a widespread 
belief that the Haws in our education system are making 
the United States less and less competitive. 

Despite the depth of concern, the outcome of the 
current reform effort is far from certain. In our 
judgment, one of three things may happen: 

H The drive for reform may falter entirely because of 
an unwillingness on the part of politicians, educators, 
and citizens to make the structural changes and to 
provide the resources that are needed to make a real 
difference in American public education. If this 
happens, we will all be losers. 

B The drive for reform — like past drives — may yield 
dividends only in wealthy school districts around the 
Nation, districts that already have substantial resources 
and that serve mainly advantaged children. If that 
happens, there will be a few winners, but society as a 
whole and most of its citizens will be losers. 



H The drive for reform may be strong enough to work 
changes in public schools throughout the Nation. The 
changes may attract the most able and dedicated 
people to teach in public schools and involve parents 
and communities in supporting their youth and 
educating all children, If that happens, we will all 
be winners. 

The new Framework, developed by the Commission 
on Chapter 1 through two years of diligent discussions 
and negotiations, is offered with the conviction that the 
third result — nationwide systemic reform of public 
education that provides new opportunities to children 
of all races and economic stations — is not only possible, 
but within our reach. 
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Findings 
and Mission 

In lliis section, (lie Commission has sought to distill 
the experience of the last quarter century with federal 
aid to meet the education needs of disadvantaged 
children and to lay a predicate for the reforms 
contained in this Framework. In a series of find gs 
and in a mission statement, the Commission outlines its 
vision for a new Chapter 1 based on high expectations 
and high standards for children from low-income 
families. 



There are two (ore findings that, if accepted, will 
change the way Chapter 1 operate s: 

• that all children, including those win) are 
economically disadvantaged, can learn and that 
virtually all children have the capacity to acquire the 
high-level knowledge ai<d skills in a broad range of 
subjects that will allow them to participate fully in the 
economic, social, and political life ol the Nation 
[§I(A)(2)|; and 

• that the most urgent need for educational 
improvement — and heme, lor federal assistance — is in 
schools with high concentrations of children f rom low- 
income families. [§1(A)(1)|. 

Additional findings recognize the school as the 
primary unit in need of change and improvement; (he 
existence of effective strategies for educational 
improvement and the entitlement of all students to a 
curriculum and teaching practices that embody such 
strategies; the central role of parents as first educators 



of their children; and the responsibility of schools and 
other public agencies to work together to ensure that 
students receive the health and social services they 
need in order to learn. Other findings identify the 
need to eliminate barriers to learning, including inade- 
quate education resources, ineffective tests and testing 
practices, and lowered expectations for poor children; 
and harmful instructional practices, including tracking 
and separating children from the regular classroom. 
[«I(A)(3)-(13)|. 



fhe Mission Statement outlines the means to be 
used to accomplish the central objec tive of the new 
Chapter 1: to use federal aid to assist disadvantaged 
children, and particularly those who attend schools 
with high concentrations of poverty, in attaining high- 
level skills and knowledge. The means include expand- 
ing preschool opportunities; helping to establish a 
broad and challenging c urriculum in a range of sub- 
jects at each Chapter 1 school; building ihe capacity of 
all participants in the school community to meet the 
needs of all students; and establishing methods of 
school, district, and State accountability, including both 
incentives and sanctions, to assure that this Mission is 
achieved. [§I(l*)f 
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Standards 

Recognizing that < hildrcn from low-income f";i in i 1 ic*s 
have been shortchanged by low expectations and 
standards, this section sets forth the duties of States, 
school systems, and participating schools to establish 
high-level standards for all students in Chapter 1 
schools, standards that are at least equivalent to those 
set for children who attend non-Chapter 1 schools, 

|Q| Primary responsibility for setting standards is 
placed on the slates and not on the federal govern- 
ment. Kach State educational agency (SKA) is required 
to develop and submit to the Secretary of Education for 




approval a comprehensive set of standards in three 
areas — content, performance, and delivery. [§I 1(B)(1)]. 
The overarching standard is that all children must 
acquire the ability to reason, read, understand, inter- 
pret, and analyze complex material in a broad range of 
academic subjects; to use qualitative skills for planning, 
analvsis, and problem solving; to speak and write effec- 
tively; to produce as well as to reproduce knowledge; 
anil to work cooperatively in teams, as well as to think 
and act independently. |§1I(A)( I )(a)|, 

HH State content standards are to set lorth the knowl- 
edge and skills that schools must leach to enable all 
students to attain high levels of proficiency. 
[ SI 1(A)( 1 )(b)(i)]. The content standards must encompass 
not just the traditional Chapter I subjects of reading 
and mathematics, but also writing, science, history, and 
geographv, and must incorporate the best standards set 
by professional associations and learned societies. 
|5II(A)(l)(c)|, 

J State student perfoi mance standards ai e to estab- 
lish the degree of proficiency expected of students in 
meeting the content standards and a lange of interme- 
diate standards to serve as indicators for assessing 
progress at various stages. Kach State will spell out what 
knowledge and skills are needed to reach "partially 
proficient," "proficient," and "advanced" levels of 
achievement at four grade levels. |§§II(A)( 1 )(b)(ii) and 

II(A)(l)(d)|. 

| Slate delivery standards include a series of mea- 
sures to assure thai schools and teachers are provided 
with the means to meet the content standards and that 
students have a meaningful opportunity to meet the 
performance standards. Delivery standards will include, 
for example, the employment of appropriately trained, 
certified staff who are teaching in their areas of t rain- 
ing or certification; the provision of appropriate mate- 
rials and equipment; and the maintenance of facilities 
that are clean, safe, and drug free. |§81I(A)( 1 )(l>)(iii) 
and 11(A)(1)(e)]. 

| The section further requires that school districts 
and participating schools lake steps to inform members 
of the school community about the new State standards, 
to consider whether to adopt supplemental local stan- 
dards, and to rev ise their curriculum and instruction in 
accordance with the new standards. |§II(C)]. 
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Eligibility and Fiscal 
Requirements 

This section spells out the requirements that must 
he met by school districts ;m<l schools, as well as by 
State educational agencies, in older to receive Chapter 1 
funds. 'I he section also prescribes permissible uses of 
Chapter 1 dollars and outlines the formulae by which 
the funds will be allocated within States to the SKA and 
to school districts and schools. 



While local educational agencies (l.KAs) with 10 or 
more poor children will continue to be eligible for 
Chapter 1 assistance, the SKA will allocate Chapter 1 
funds to l.KAs according to a formula that will weight 
the aid on a sliding scale toward the highest poverty 
L.KAs in the State. |5§IU(A)( 1 ) and 111(A)(3)(b) and (e)|. 

Qj A school will he eligible to receive Chapter 1 funds 
if its percentage of poor children is at least M) percent 
or is at least that of the KKA as a whole. The current 
"no-wide variance rule" that allows many very low 
poveitv schools to participate would be cieleted. 
Provision is made for certain otherwise ineligible 
schools to be served when such schools participate in a 
desegregation plan. |§III(A)(-1)|. 

| l.KAs are required, however, to channel funds only 
to t hat number of schools in whi< h high-quality pro- 
grams can be delivered. Allocations to schools will be 
based solely on the number of children from low- 
income families enrolled, and will not he based on the 
number of low-achieving students. |§ll l(A)(. r >)]. 

Q The Kramework deletes all child-eligibility require- 
ments currently in the law, eliminating, for example, 
the requirement to serve only children identified as 
"educationally deprived" in particular subject areas and 
grades. Instead, participating schools and school dis- 
tricts will determine how best to allocate resources to 
ensure that all children, including all children from 
low-income families, move toward high levels of profi- 
ciency. [8111(A)«>)|. 



l.KAs may use Chapter I funds for a broad range 
of educational purposes designed to help students and 
schools attain the standards. Safeguards are main- 
tained, however, to assure that programs and expendi- 
tures are comparable among participating and nonpar- 
ticipating schools and that Chapter 1 dollars supple- 
ment, rather than supplant, local efforts. [§1 11(A)(7)). 

Jjjj States must comply with all portions of the law in 
order to receive Chapter 1 assistance, including a new 
provision to require comparability of "essential educa- 
tional services" among all schools and school districts 
in the State, [5111(B)(1)]. The Secretary of Kducat ion is 
required to collect and publish data necessary to deter- 
mine compliance and to assess the impact of school 
finance systems on resources available to disadvantaged 
students. This provision is intended to deal with the 
gross inequities that frequently result from State 
finance systems and that often deprive economically 
disadvantaged students of needed educational 
resources, |SIU(B)(2)|. 

| States may reserve for the SKA certain percentages 
of their allocution necessary to fund capacity-bt l iug 
programs, to administer and develop new assessments 
and accountability systems, and to administer the pro- 
gram. |§11I(B)(3)|. 
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Help and 

Capacity-Building 

This section identifies the steps to be taken by 
schools to strengthen instruction and by school districts 
and SEAs to assist schools in that process. 

Q| The cornerstone is a biannual school achievement 
plan that each participating school will develop with 
input from the entire school community, including par- 
ents, teachers, the principal, and other staff. In prepar- 
ing its plan, each school is asked to analyze student 
achievement patterns and progress toward the stan- 
dards and then to identify steps it will lake to improve 
students' performance. The plan will include staff 
development and parent involvement components, a 
budget, and a timeline for school improvement activi- 
ties. |§IV(A)(2)(a)(i) and 

Each participating school must spend at least 10 
percent in years 1 and 2, lf> percent in year 3, and 20 
percent in each year thereafter on staff development 
and school improvement efforts. |§lV(A)(3)(a)]. 

Q| Participating sc hools must also take steps to ensure 
that individual students who have trouble meeting the 
standards are provided with effective extra help, as 
determined by the school, in consultation with parents. 
(§IV(A)(2)(a)(iii)]. 

| I.EAs are permitted (although not required) to 
develop districtwide capacity-building programs, which, 
like the school-based efforts, must be based on an 
analysis of student achievement patterns. LEA pro- 
grams will serve to assist participating schools in 
preparing their achievement plans, in identifying needs 
for staff development, in coordinating staff and parent 
training among schools with similar needs, and in eval- 
uating services and programs purchased with Chapter 1 
dollars. [§1V( \)(2)(b)]. 

Because the Commission views the upgrading of 
teacher skills as a very high priority, the Framework 
calls on States to design and carry out a strategy to 



ensure the • .ailability to partic ipating schools of high- 
quality professional development and sc hool improve- 
ment assistance, SEAs must inventory and analyze avail- 
able sources of such assistance, lake steps to increase 
the availability of high-quality assistance, and dissemi- 
nate to sc hools and school districts information about 
effective educational practices and programs available 
to them, |§1V(A) 
(2)(c)]. To cany out • 
these purposes, a 
percentage of each 
State's total alloca- 
tion is reserved to 
SEAs to enable them 
to award capacity- 
building grants to 
organizations, uni- 
versities, school dis- 
tricts, and other* , 
Eight percent is 
reserved in 1994 
and 1 995, seven per- 
cent in 199(3-1998, 
and four percent in 
each year thereafter. 
[§IV(A)(3)(c)].SEAs 
are also required to assist LKAs and sc hools in assuring 
that curriculum is aligned with the Slate's standards by 
developing curriculum frameworks and models. 
[§1V(B)]. 

j The Secretary is directed to publish and dissemi- 
nate widely to educators and parents "Guidelines for 
Ef fec tive Staf f Development and Sc hool Improvement," 
with an emphasis on effec tive approaches to educating 
disadvantaged children and to schoolwide reforms. 
[SIV(A)<5)]. 

Q[ To attract and retain the most capable teachers at 
sc hools serving disadvantaged students, a new federal 
program will be established, in addition to Chapter 1, 
to provide bonuses to teachers employed in participat- 
ing schools with enrollments of at least 75 percent eco- 
nomically disadvantaged children. In addition, these 
teachers must he certified by the National Board of 
Professional Teaching Standards. f§IV(C)]. 
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SECTION v 



SECTION VI 



Parent 

Empowerment 

This section calls upon each participating school to 
implement a parent training and involvement program 
designed to empower parents to make important 
contributions to their children's education. 

Q Schools must prepare and disseminate to parents a 
written parent involvement plan, with input from par- 
ents, and, in the case of secondary schools, from stu- 
dents as well. The plan will become part of the school 
achievement plan. [§V(A)(2) and (B)]. 

| The parent involvement program must include 
activities designed to achieve involvement of parents in 
the education of their own children (e.g., through fami- 
ly literacy programs, home-based educational activities, 
and parent education and training); to provide under- 
standable information to parents on how to become 
involved at home and at school and on the require- 
ments (e.g., standards, assessments) of Chapter 1; and 
to guarantee reasonable access to observe classrooms 
and to review all documents related to the school's and 
I.EA's compliance with the Act. Each participating 
school also must report to parents on their children's 
progress, must provide training on how to work with 
parents to teachers and other staff, and must assure 
that information is communicated effectively to parents 
with limited literacy or English proficiency. [§V(B)J. 

| LKAs must assure that participating schools com- 
ply with the parent empowerment requirements. LKAs 
are also asked to involve businesses and community- 
based organizations in parent involvement initiatives. 
18V(A)(3)]. 

Q The section also establishes a network of federally 
funded Parent Information and Resource Centers. The 
Centers — one in each State, and five others to serve 
rural and urban areas — would be modeled after those 
established under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. The Centers' mandate would be to pro- 
vide information, training, and other assistance to par- 
ents, particularly to low-income parents, of children 
enrolled in participating schools. [§V(C)J. 



Health and 
Social Services 

This section stems from a recognition that health 
and nutritional deficits, as well as other social 
problems, often prevent children from learning. The 
provisions of the section require States and school 
districts to identify health and other barriers to 
learning faced by children in participating schools and 
to take steps to bring low-income children and their 
families closer to obtaining the health and social 
services that are prerequisites to educational 
achievement. 



Each State must prepare, on a two-year cycle, a 
plan to eliminate barriers to learning, which identifies 
barriers to learning faced by low-income children 
(including, e.g., poor health, poor nutrition, and inade- 
quate housing). The plan must also identify measures 
to be taken to eliminate the barriers, including, for 
example, integration of services and co-location of 
health and social services at Chapter 1 schools. 
[§VI(B)(1)]. 

|Q The State must widely disseminate this plan and 
involve a broad range of State agencies, LEAs and oth- 
ers (including teachers and parents) in its preparation. 
[§VI(B)(2) and (8)]. 

Qj Every two years, the State must issue a report card 
on progress made under the plan. [§VI(B)(4)]. 

Each LEA must report, on a two-year cycle, to the 
State on barriers to learning within its jurisdiction, on 
the extent to which efforts, including additional 
resources and interagency collaboration, might 
increase access to vital services, and on measures the 
LEA intends to take to ease or eliminate the barriers. 
[§VI(C)(1)]. 
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Each LEA must also ensure that all children 
attending participating schools are Cully immunized 
upon entering school, are screened lor health and 
other conditions (hat may impair learning, and arc 
properly referred by school of ficials to appropriate ser- 
vices in the community. |§VI(C)(3)(a)]. 

| LKAs are permitted lo use Chapter 1 funds in car- 
rying out their duties under this section (e.g., for 
screening and referral and to facilitate collaboration 
with other agencies) although Chapter 1 funds may not 
be spent on direct services to children and families. 
I§V!(C)(4)]. 



SECTION VII 




Assessment 

This section spells out the components of a new, 
three-pronged system of assessment. It is designed to 
replace the current system of norm-referenced tests, a 
system the Commission has found both to emphasize 
low- level skills and to be an ineffective measure of 
student achievement. Prov isions now in the law 
authorizing use of these low-level tests would be 
repealed on the effective date. )f the reauthorization. 
|SVH(1))(3)]. 

Qj Each school district and participating school will 
conduct assessments to aid student progress. These assess- 
ments will be controlled and administered by classroom 
teachers and will serv e as an aid in assessing the 
progress of individual students in meeting the stan- 
dards. This sec lion also requires schools to explain the 
school's curric ulum and forms of assessment to parents, 
students, and teachers and lo report to parents on their 
children's progress toward meeting the standards, 
[§VII(B)|. 

| As a second prong, the Framework calls on the 
Secretary of Education lo report biannually to the 
Congress and the public on the effectiveness of the 
Chapter 1 program in achiev ing its goals for low- 
income children. In making this assessment to evaluate 
Chapter /, the Secret a i) may rely on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) or other 
assessments that are consistent with this Framework. 
These evaluations should lead to improvements in 
Chapter I. [§VI1(C)J. 

0| As a third prong, each State is required to develop 
and submit to the Secretary a set of assessments for 
accountability purposes that will gauge the progress of 
school districts and Chapter 1 sc hools in meeting the 
content standards established by the State. |§VII(1))(1)J. 
The key features of these new assessments will be: 
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• They will be conducted annually in all participating 
schools and with at least a sample of all students in the 
schools. [§VII(E)(!)(a)]. 

• They will be conducted at four grade levels: at 
completion of grade !, at some point during grades 
2-5, during grades 6-9, and during grades 10-12. 
lSVII(E)(l)(b)J. 

• The grade 1 assessments will measure oral language, 
emerging reading, and social skills. The assessments in 
the later grades will measure proficiency in subjects 
including reading, mathematics, writing, history, 
geography, and science and will measure the proportions 
of students who are "advanced," "proficient," "partially 
proficient," and "not proficient" in these subjects. 
[§VII(E)(2)J. 

|Q The new assessments will be accompanied by safe- 
guards, including requirements of validation to assure 
racial and gender fairness |§V1I(I))(5)] and that Iimit- 
ed-Knglish-proficicnt students are assessed, to the 
extent practicable, in their language of instruction. 
[§VII(E)(2)(f)]. Other provisions would discourage 
retention of students in grade, require the assessment 
by the LEA of students who move from school to school 
over the course of the school year, and set terms for 
participation of disabled and limited-English-proficient 
students in the assessments. [§VII(E)(1 )]. 

Sjj Prerequisites to the* implementation of these 
assessments include: broad dissemination of informa- 
tion about the new standards and assessments to par- 
ents, teachers, and students; steps to revise and align 
the curriculum to the new standards; and implementa- 
tion of staff development and school improvement ini- 
tiatives to equip students with the ability to perforin 
successfully on the assessments. [§VII(F)|. 

Q| In administering assessment requirements, the 
Secretary of Education will be aided by the advice and 
guidanc e of a new Commission on Student Assessment 
(CSA) to be authorized by Congress and established by 
the National Academy of Sciences. The CSA will review 
all State-developed assessment systems and advise the 
Secretary whether they meet the criteria established 
under the law. CSA will also monitor and report on the 
implementation of the new assessment systems. 
[§VII(l))(f>)|. 



SECTION VIII 



Enforcement 

This, section describes the key elements of an 
outcome-based accountability system and the methods 
of enforcement that will be used to achieve its 
objectives. 

Qj Enforcement tools will not be dictated by the fed- 
eral government but will t selected by the States large- 
ly from among remedies that often are already provid- 
ed in their own laws and constitutions governing public 
education. Each State will be required to develop and 
submit to the Secretary of Education by 1996 an 
enforcement plan designed to assure school and school 
district compliance with the provisions of this Act and, 
significantly, to assure that within five years after com- 
pletion of the first assessment, all participating schools 
will have made adequate progress in reaching required 
levels of proficiency. [§VII1(A)J. 

|U Adequate progress shall be defined by the 
Secretary of Education in regulations. It will call for an 
increase in the proportions of all students, and of all 
low-income students, who achieve at "proficient" or 
"advanced" levels. It will also call for a decrease in the 
proportions of all students, and of all low-income stu- 
dents, who are at the "not proficient" leveL Adequate 
progress will be determined through assessments in a 
broad range of subjects. [§VIII(B)J. 

| When schools make adequate progress, States may 
reward them with benefits, including greater decision- 
making authority; access to supplemental resources to 
sustain success or to serve larger numbers of children; 
and recognition, bonuses, and other benefits to staff. 
[§VIII(A)(5)(a)]. 
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As to schools that fail to make adequate progress, 
the enforcement process initially will involve a series of 
graduated steps to be taken after a school is identified 
as failing, but before sanctions are imposed. This mea- 
sured response — including technical assistance, consul- 
tations in the school community about corrective steps, 
and visits from an inspection team that can requisition 
any needed resources — should enable many schools to 
come into compliance without the imposition of sanc- 
tions. [§VIII(A)(4)]. 

Where school systems continue to fail, despite 
assistance, sanctions may include institutional penal- 
ties, such as loss of decision-making authority and, 
ultimately, closing the school, as well as individual 
penalties, such as reductions in pay and dismissal 
and/or transfer of the principal and other staff. 
[SVI1 1(A)(5)(b)]. 



SECTION IX 



In any event, parents whose children attend 
failing schools will have a right to transfer their chil- 
dren from failing to successful schools, with transporta- 
tion provided where needed. This is a form of public 
school choice, but one that is tailored to the needs of 
disadvantaged students and that protects the vitality of 
public schools. [§\TII(A)(5)(c) and (0]. 

Penalties will also be directed toward school dis- 
tricts that, as a whole, fail to make adequate progress; 
and these may include dismissal of the superintendent 
and other administrators; appointment of a receiver or 
trustee to administer the district in lieu of the superin- 
tendent and local school board; and annexation by 
other school districts. [§VI 11(A)(5)(e)]. 

HI Rights under the Act will be secured by requiring 
states to provide an accessible administrative process 
for resolving complaints by parents, students, and 
teachers and by encouraging other informal methods of 
dispute resolution. Parents and teachers may also initi- 
ate legal action in federal court to enforce many of the 
Act's provisions. [$VII1(A)(6)]. 



Research, Development, 
Evaluation, and Dissemination 

This section provides for a portion of the Chapter 1 
appropriation to be reserved by the Secretary of 
Education for the purpose of funding research, 
development, and evaluation. 

It also provides for dissemination of information on 
effective practices and strategies for the education of 
economically disadvantaged children. Changes in 
educational systems brought about as a result of this 
legislation will also be evaluated. [§IXj. 



The fol I owi ng Co m missio n ers su bm itted s apple men la I 
statements concerning the Framework, which are published in 
their entirety at the conclusion of the Framework and 
Commentary: Henry Levin, George Madaus, Joe Nathan, 
Delia Pom pa, Sharon Robinson, Bella Rosenberg, Paul 
Weckstein, Anne Wheelock, and Robert Witherspoon. See 
page 87. 

Additional copies of this report are available from: 

Council of Chief State American Association for 

School Officers Higher Education 

One Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. One Dupont Circle, N.W. 

Suite 700 Suite 360 

Washington, DC 20001-1431 Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 408-5505 (202) 293-0115 
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Framework and 
Finding* and Mission 



C o mtni n lary 



Chapter 1 Part A of Title 1 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. §§2701 et 
seq.) is reauthorized for a period of 
10 years and is amended to read as 
follows: 



Findings and Mission 

Congressional Findings 

Congress finds: 

( 1 ) THAT THE MOST URGENT NEED 
for educational improvement in the 
Nation is in schools with high 
concentrations of children from low- 
income families and that it is the 
federal role to provide assistance to 
such schools; 

(2) THAT THERE IS COMPELLING 
EVIDENCE that all children, regard- 
less of economic circumstance, can 
learn and that virtually all have the 
capacity to acquire the high-level 
knowledge and skills in a broad 
range of subjects that will allow them 
to participate fully in the economic, 
social, and political life of the 
Nation; 

(3) THAT SCHOOLS ARE THE 
PRIMARY INSTITUTION on which 
society relies to assure that children 
achieve high- level skills and 
knowledge; 

(4) THAT WITHIN THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM, positive change in 
the lives of children occurs largely at 
the school site and, therefore, there 
is a compelling need for measures to 



strengthen the capacity of principals, 
teachers, school staff, parents, 
students, and other members of the 
school community to work in part- 
nership to bring about such change; 

(5) THAT PARENTS AND OTHER 
RESPONSIBLE FAMILY MEMBERS are 
the first educators of children, 
particularly in the early years, and 
must be actively involved in their 
children's development and educa- 
tion both at home and in school to 
help children to achieve the high- 
level skills called for under this Act; 

(6) THAT SCHOOLS HAVE A ROLE in 
working with parents and health and 
social service institutions to help 
eliminate external barriers to 
learning and that health and social 
service institutions have an obligation 
to assist and cooperate with schools 
in performing this role; 

(7) THAT EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

have been developed which, if made 
available to and implemented by 
principals, teachers, and staff who 
have access to high-quality profes- 
sional training, will enable virtually 
all students to acquire high-level 
skills and knowledge; 

(8) THAT ALL CHILDREN ARE 
ENTITLED TO TEACHING PRACTICES 
that are in accord with accepted 
standards of professional practice 
and that hold the greatest promise of 
improving student performance; 

(9) THAT ALL CHILDREN ARE 
ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATE in a 
broad and challenging curriculum 
and to have access to resources 
sufficient to address other education 
needs; 



(10) THAT ONE IMPORTANT PART of 

a broad and challenging curriculum 
is school-based community service 
which provides a means for young 
people to understand the opportu- 
nity and obligation to become 
contributing members of society; 

(11) THAT THE PURPOSES OF THIS 

ACT will be best served by the 
elimination of such barriers to 
student learning as pullout instruc- 
tion that separates children from the 
regular instructional program, 
homogeneous grouping and track- 
ing, excessive use of low-level norm- 
referenced testing, failure to provide 
understandable instruction to 
children of limited English profi- 
ciency, and the replacement of these 
practices with the education prac- 
tices, services, and resources called 
for by this Act. 

(12) THAT THE PURPOSES OF THIS 

ACT to meet the education needs of 
economically disadvantaged children 
have been impaired by fiscal systems 
that have worked to deprive many 
children with the greatest needs of 
adequate state and local resources. 

(13) THAT FOR ECONOMIC, POLITI- 
CAL, SOCIAL, AND ETHICAL REA- 
SONS, national policy must be 
predicated on the proposition tha: 
all children can and must learn and 
that no other objective of national 
policy shall be accorded higher 
priority or greater immediacy. 
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Commentary 



Mission 

It is the purpose of this Act to 
assist State and local education 
agencies to meet the educational 
needs of the children of low-income 
families, particularly children in 
schools with high concentrations of 
poverty, so that all of these children 
will attain high levels of proficiency 
in the knowledge and skills that are 
necessary for sustained success. The 
means for accomplishing the mission 
include, but are not limited to, the 
following: 

(1) ESTABLISHING prekindergarten 
and other effective services and 
programs to assure readiness for 
school; 

(2) FOSTERING the establishment of 
high levels of expectation and high 
standards for student performance 
and accurate means for assessing 
whether standards have been met; 

(3) ASSISTING teachers through 
professional development and other 
programs in enhancing their teach- 
ing skills and practices; 

(4) ASSISTING in the establishment 
at each participating school of a 
broad and challenging curriculum 
available to all students; 

(5) BUILDING the capacity of all 
participants in the school community 
to meet the needs of all students; 

(6) PROVIDING in-class and extra 
services and assistance, including 
extending the school day or school 
year, which strengthen and reinforce 
the experience children receive 



through full participation in a 
regular school program of high 
quality; 

(7) ASSURING that all schools within 
a state that participate in the Chapter 
1 program receive essential educa- 
tional services that are comparable to 
those received by schools that do not 
parucipate in the Chapter 1 pro- 
gram; and 

(8) ESTABLISHING methods of 
school, district, and state-level 
accountability, including incentives 
and sanctions, that will help assure 
that the mission of this Act is 
achieved. 



Definitions 

As used in this Act; 

(1 ) "HIGH-LEVEL KNOWLEDGE AND 
SKILLS** include the ability to reason; 
to read, understand, interpret, and 
analyze complex material in a broad 
range of academic subjects; to use 
quantitative skills for planning, 
analysis, and problem solving; to 
speak and writ^ effectively; to 
produce as well as to reproduce 
knowledge; and to work coopera- 
tively in teams, as well as to think and 
act independendy. 

(2) "BROAD AND CHALLENGING 
CURRICULUM* 1 encompasses mate- 
rial that will foster the mastery of 
high level knowledge and skills in 
disciplines, including, but not limited 
to, reading, writing, mathematics, 
science, history, and geography. 



The Commission's 
Commentary on Findings 
and Mission: 

The effort embodied in this 
statutory Framework to reshape 
federal aid to elementary and 
secondary educadon is informed by 
more than a quarter of a century of 
experience, both positive and 
negative, with the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and with 
school improvement reforms at the 
local, state, and national level. 

In Section I of the Framework, 
the Commission has sought to distill 
the lessons of the past 25 years in a 
series of findings that lead to a 
reformation and sharpening of the 
central mission of Chapter I. The 
core finding, supported by a growing 
body of research and experience, is 
embodied in finding A(2), that the 
ability to learn is not dependent on 
economic circumstances and that 
virtually all children have the capac- 
ity to acquire high-level knowledge 
and skills. See R- Edmonds, Making 
Public Schools Effective, 12 Social Policy 
56-60 (1981); Higher Order Learning 
for All: A Report by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers on Restructuring 
Learning (1990); B. Means and M. 
Knapp, Teaching Advanced Skills to 
Educationally Disadvantaged Students 
(Washington, DC: Policy Studies 
Associates 1991). 

Once this core finding is under- 
stood and accepted, we must rely on 
schools as the primary institution for 
imparting high level skills and 
knowledge [See rinding A(3)], and 
we must channel federal assistance in 
directions that will help schools to 
meet tl lis responsibility. These 
directions include strengthening ties 
between schools and parents and 
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helping parents become more 
involved in their children's develop- 
ment and education [finding A(5)], 
making more widely available the 
knowledge that has accumulated in 
recent years about effective strategies 
for educational improvement * id 
investing in high- quality professional 
training [finding A(7)] , and schools' 
working with health and social 
service institutions to assure that 
physical and social problems (e.g., 
hearing and vision impairments and 
child abuse) will not go undetected 
and will be addressed before they 
become serious impediments to 
learning [finding A(6)] . 

The Section also makes findings 
that are designed to assist Congress 
in determining priorities in the 
allocation of resources. For example, 
finding A(l) that the most urgent 
needs exist in schools with high 
concentrations of children from low- 
income families is predicated on 
research over more than two decades 
that has shown consistently that low- 
income children reach higher levels 
of achievement when they attend 
schools with significant numbers of 
middle-class students than when they 
are in schools which consist mainly of 
poor children. See, e.g., U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Equality of Educational 
Opportunity (1966) ["The Coleman 
Report"]; U.S. Department of 
Education, National Assessment of the 
Chapter 1 Program: The Interim Report 



158, 160 (June 1992). This suggests 
strongly that Chapter 1 resources will 
be more effectively distributed if 
Congress is able to resist the familiar 
political tendency to spread money 
around to all areas and instead to 
focus on the school districts and 
schools with high concentrations of 
poverty. Similarly, the findings 
address the clear need for the federal 
government to insist that States take 
action to deal with maldistributions 
of education resources at the State 
and local levels that work to the 
detriment of economically disadvan- 
taged students and thwart the 
mission of Chapter 1 to provide 
special assistance to disadvantaged 
students. 

Firm establishment of the 
principle that economically disadvan- 
taged children can and are expected 
to learn at high levels should also 
lead to the elimination of practices 
that have hindered effective imple- 
mentation of Chapter 1 in the past. 
Practices such as ability-grouping and 
tracking and the use of federal funds 
to establish "pullout" programs that 
separate eligible children from the 
regular education program are based 
on lowered expectations for disad- 
vantaged children and have no place 
in a setting where high expectations 
exist for all students [finding A( 1 1 ) ] . 
Another problem of considerable 
concern is the improper exclusion of 
students of limited English profi- 
ciency from Chapter 1 services. 

In the mission statement, the 
experience reflected in the findings 
is converted into a specification of 
the means to be used in accomplish- 



ing the objective that federal aid will 
be used to assist all children, particu- 
larly those in schools with high 
co* centrations of poverty, in attain- 
ing high-level skills and knowledge. 
These means include broadening 
opportunities for preschool partici- 
pation, helping to establish a broad 
and challenging curriculum at each 
school, providing in-class and extra 
services, and building the capacity of 
all participants in the school commu- 
nity to make the school an effective 
institution. 

Finally, the definition section 
seeks to build on the goal of "high- 
level skills" advanced in the Hawkins- 
Stafford Act of 1988, by giving 
content to the concept. The defini- 
tions identify both the range of 
subjects in which high-level knowl- 
edge is needed and specify the types 
of skills called for (e.g., the ability to 
analyze complex material and to use 
quantitative skills for planning, 
analysis, and problem solving). 
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Standards 

Q Duties of the Secretary 

(1 ) ADOPTION OF GUIDELINES 
The Secretary of Education shall 
adopt guidelines for the develop- 
ment by State educational agencies 
of state standards in accordance with 
the following principles: 

(a) Overarching Standard — The 
overarching standard shall be high 
level skills and knowledge as defined 
in Section I C of the Act, that is, "the 
ability to reason; to read, understand, 
interpret and analyze complex 
material in a broad range of aca- 
demic subjects; to use quantitative 
skills for planning, analysis, and 
problem solving; to speak and write 
effectively; to produce as well as to 
reproduce knowledge; and to work 
cooperatively in teams as well as to 
think and act independently." 

(b) Types of Standards— The 
standards shall be of three types: 

(i) content standards that set out 
the knowledge, skills, and other 
necessary understandings that 
schools must teach to enable all 
students to attain high levels of 
proficiency; 

(ii) student performance 
standards that establish both the 
degree or quality of proficiency 
ultimately expected of students in 
meeting the content standards and 
a range of intermediate standards 
to serve as indicators for assessing 
the status and progress of student 
performance at various stages; 



(Hi) delivery standards that 
include a series of measures that 
will be used to determine whether 
schools and teachers have been 
provided with the means to meet 
content standards and whether 
students have been provided a 
meaningful opportunity to meet 
performance standards. 

(c) Content Standards — In addition to 
the characteristics described in 
A(l)(a) the content standards: 

(i) shall be geared to the 
development of competencies that 
will qualify students for higher 
education and higher-skill occupa- 
tions and will prepare them to 
function as knowledgeable and 
contributing citizens in society; 

(ii) shall relate to specific subject 
areas, including reading, math- 
ematics, and science, and shall also 
require the integration of knowl- 
edge and problem-solving skills in 
several disciplines; 

(Hi) shall be broad ranging and 
encompass not just reading and 
mathematics, but other subjects as 
well, including writing, science, 
history, and geography; 

(iv) shall also call for the 
development of knowledge and 
skills in other areas that will 
prepare students to funcdon as 
knowledgeable and contributing 
citizens, such as health, foreign 
language, the arts, and community 
service. 

(d) Performance Standards — The 
performance standards shall estab- 
lish what knowledge and skills are 
needed for students to reach par- 
tially proficient, proficient and 
advanced levels of achievement at 
the several stages of a student's 
career specified in Section VII. 



(e) Delivery Standards— The delivery 
standards shall include, but are not 
limited to, the following: 

(i) provision to students in each 
local educational agency and 
school of a curriculum that meets 
the content standards prescribed in 
subsections A(l)(b)(i) and 
A(l)(c); 

(ii) the use in each local educa- 
tional agency and school of 
appropriately trained, licensed, or 
certified staff who are teaching in 
their areas of licensure or 
certification; 

(Hi) die use in each local 
educational agency and school of 
systematic instructional practices 
that can be shown to help disadvan- 
taged students attain the standards 
set forth in this section and the 
elimination of instructional 
practices that have been shown to 
be ineffective in attaining the 
standards; 

(iv) provision to students in each 
local educational agency and 
school of appropriate and up-to- 
date materials and equipment; 

(v) the establishment by each 
local educational agency and each 
school of faciliti- s that are clean 
and safe and an environment that 
is healthy and safe, disciplined, and 
drug free; 

(vi) the provision in each local 
educational agency and school of 
the high-quality staff development 
and other capacity-building 
measures specified in Section IV of 
this Act; 

(vii) the establishment in each 
local educational agency and 
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school of the programs and 
procedures for parent involvement 
specified in Section V of this Act; 

(viii) the allocadon of time in 
teachers' schedules that is adequate 
to enable them to review informa- 
tion on student achievement, to 
consult with their colleagues on the 
needs of individual students and on 
school improvement, to increase 
their professional knowledge and 
skills, and to improve the effective- 
ness of their teaching. 

(2) ASSISTANCE TO STATE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

The Secretary shall make available to 
all State educational agencies the 
best standards set by professional 
associations and learned societies 
and exemplary standards submitted 
by State educational agencies under 
subsection B of this section and shall 
provide other technical assistance to 
State educational agencies in the 
development of standards. 

(3) REVIEW OF STANDARDS 

The Secretary shall determine within 
90 days after submission whether 
each State educational agency has 
submitted standards that meet the 
requirements of this Section and 
shall require State educational 
agencies that fail to submit accept- 
able standards to select a set of 
standards from among those State 
educational agency submissions the 
Secretary has found acceptable. 

Qj Duties of State Educational 
Agencies 

(1) EACH STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY SHALL submit to the 
Secretary by June 1, 1996, statewide 
content, performance, and delivery 

9 
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standards that comply with the 
requirements set forth in Section II 
(A), and that: 

(a) incorporate the best standards 

set by professional associations and 
learned societies; and 

(b ) provide assurances that the 
standards adopted for Chapter 1 
students are not lower than those the 
State educational agency applies to 
non-Chapter 1 students. 

(2) TO ASSiST IN THE DE ELOPMENT 
OF STANDARDS, each State educa- 
tional agency shall establish and 
engage in a process of public consul- 
tation that shall encourage the 
informed participation of persons 
involved or interested in public 
education, including leaders of 
professional education associations, 
practitioners and persons experi- 
enced in the teaching of disadvan- 
taged children, parents, and commu- 
nity and business leaders. 

(3) EACH STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, after approval of its submis- 
sion by the Secretary, shall assure 
that its standards are distributed to 
all local educational agencies, that 
they are made widely available on 
request, and that summaries and 
other information about the ap- 
proved standards are prepared and 
made available to professional 
education associations, community 
and business leaders, teachers, and 
parents and students. 

[ Supplemental Local 
Standards 

Each local educational agency and 
school shall: 

(1) ENGAGE parents, teachers, and 
other school staff and members of 
the school community in a discussion 

n 39 



of the State standards and of any 
additional local standards that may 
assist in achieving the purposes of 
this Section; 

(2) DETERMINE what additions to or 
revisions of curriculum and instruc- 
tional strategies are necessary to 
enable students to meet the 
standards; 

(3) ASSURE that all members of the 
school community are provided with 
clear information about the state and 
supplemental local standards and 
about their responsibilities for 
meeting them. 

| The Commission's 
Commentary on Standards 

If one area of consensus has 
emerged from the current debate 
over public education, it is that 
establishing higher standards for 
school systems, schools and students 
is central to improving educational 
opportunities and results for all our 
students. 1 In the words of the 
National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing, high national 
standards: 

can create high expectations for 
all students and help to better 
target resources. They are 
critical... to promote educational 
equity, to preserve democracy 
and enhance the civic culture, 
and to improve economic 
competitiveness. Raising Stan- 
dards for American Education 3 
(Jan. 24, 1992). 



1 Less consensus exists on such matters as 
the tools needed for assessing student 
performance in meeting new standards and 
on means for enforcing standards, matters 
that are addressed later in this Framework. 
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Early in its deliberations, the 
Chapter 1 Commission determined 
that the issue of standards must be 
addressed in any comprehensive 
revision of the statu te. Recognizing 
that no group of students has 
suffered more from the conse- 
quences of low expectations and 
standards than economically disad- 
vantaged children, the Commission 
deemed it vital to stipulate clearly in 
the law that the standards for all 
children must be the same, regard- 
less of economic circumstance, and 
to recommend that the Congress 
provide some guidance as to the 
content of the high standards being 
sought. Moreover, given the histori- 
cal and widely acknowledged federal 
role in assisting in the education of 
economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren, in no area is the national 
interest in dealing with standards 
clearer than it is in Chapter 1. 

Having said this, the Commission 
does not dvocate as either necessary 
or desirable the adoption of a single, 
nationally mandated set of standards. 
For the last several year- a number 
of states have been moving along 
parallel tracks in seeking to raise 
their education standards. As a 
practical matter, the process of 
raising standards is likely to move a 
good deal faster if all states are 
encouraged to participate in the 
process than if the federal govern- 
ment seeks to develop a single set of 
its own standards. Accordingly, 
Section II of the Framework places 
principal responsibility for the 
development of standards in each 
State educational agency. If, by the 
time of passage of the reauthor- 
ization, States already have adopted 



standards, they will need only to 
ascertain that their standards comply 
with the new federal requirements, 
most particularly that the standards 
are the same for all children. See 11 B 
(l)(b). While the Secretary of 
Education would be given the 
responsibility of determining the 
adequacy of State standards, where 
states fail to submit acceptable 
standards, they could select i set of 
standards from among those the 
Secretary has deemed acceptable. 
See 11 (A)(3). 

The Framework calls on the 
Secretary of Education to adopt 
guidelines for the development of 
state standards in three areas; 
content, performance, and delivery. 
All three are connected to an 
overarching standard [(A)(1)(a)] 
defining a range of high-level skills 
and abilities (e.g., analytical, compu- 
tational, and interpretive) that are 
critical elements of a modern 
education, and all will assist in the 
development of a system in which 
schools are held accountable for 
their success in educating children, 

The Framework specifies the 
subject areas that content standards, 
the knowledge and skills that schools 
are required to teach, must cover. 
These consist of subjects, including 
reading, mathematics, writing, 
science, history, and geography, that 
are central to the ability of students 
to function as knowledgeable and 
contributing citizens, as well as other 
areas (e.g., foreign languages, and 
community service) where the 
development of some knowledge is 
important. [II (A) (1 ) (c) (iii & iv)]. 

In developing performance stan- 
dards [II (A)(1)(d)], State educa- 
tional agencies will be asked to 



provide guideposts against which to 
measure the progress of students at 
several stages of their school careers 
in achieving the skills and knowledge 
called for in the content standards. 
The stages are those set out infra, in 
Section VII C (1) (b), when assess- 
ments must be conducted for 
accountability purposes. The 
Commission decided after consider- 
able discussion that the guideposts 
should include "partial proficiency, * 
"proficiency, " and "advanced" levels. 
There was some sentiment in the 
Commission for reducing the 
number of categories, prompted in 
part by a concern that "partial 
proficiency" could easily become a 
euphemism for "basic skills" and lead 
to a reinstitution of a dual standard 
for economically disadvantaged 
students. The countervailing 
consideration was that eliminating 
"partial proficiency" could lead 
either to a downgrading of the 
"proficiency" standard or to a 
creaming process in which schools 
would concentrate their attentions 
(to the exclusion of others) on those 
students who were closest to meeting 
the proficiency standard. Ultimately 
the Commission decided that its 
objectives would be served best by 
the guideposts recommended, 
requiring schools to focus on stu- 
dents who needed the most help as 
well as those who were closest to 
proficiency and ultimately requiring 
that virtually all students become 
proficient. See also Secdon VIII. 

The third category, delivery 
standards [II (A) (l)(e)] recognizes 
that if schools are to be held account- 
able for meeting the content and 
performance standards, they ought 
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to receive certain kinds of inputs that 
will enable them to accomplish their 
mission. The standards focus on 
inputs that are linked positively with 
student achievement. They include 
two, higher quality staff development 
and parental involvement, that 
receive extensive attention elsewhere 
in this framework. Other inputs 
include clean, safe, and drug free 
schools; appropriate and up-to-date 
materials and equipment; appropri- 
ately trained and licensed staff; and 
adequate time for teachers to carry 
out essential tasks; standards that 
have been widely recognized as 
important by a variety of bodies. See, 
e.g.y National Educational Goals 
Panel, Building a SaUon of Learners 
24ff (1991); Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Elements of a Model 
State Statute 10 (1987). 

The delivery standard that 
occasioned the most Commission 
discussion was (e) (hi), calling for 
the use of "systematic instructional 
practices that can be shown to help 
disadvantaged students" to meet the 
standards, along with elimination of 
instructional practices shown to be 
"ineffective." The prime question 
was whether a standard that sought 
to distinguish effective from ineffec- 
tive instructional practices was 
capable of sufficient definition to 
permit implementation and enforce- 
ment. In deciding to include an 
"instructional practices" standard, 
the Commission was aided consider- 
ably by a decision of the Federal 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
in Castaneda v. Pickard, 648 F.2d 989, 
1009-1010 (1981). TheCourtwas 
faced with the challenge of fashion- 
ing a judicially manageable standard 
to deal with a claim for enforcement 



of a very broad provision of the Equal 
Education Opportunities Act calling 
for "appropriate action" to overcome 
language barriers. The Court 
decided that "appropriate action" 
called (1) for an appropriate educa- 
tional theory, (2) for action reason- 
ably calculated to implement the 
theory, and (3) for evaluation and a 
readiness to alter programs that 
prove ineffective. 

Similarly, the standard suggested 
by the Commission here will require 
schools and local educational 
agencies to articulate the basis for 
their practices, to predicate their 
practices on research or other 
evidence of effectiveness, to operate 
in a systematic rather than an ad hoc 
way, and to conduct periodic evalua- 
tions so that practices that prove 
ineffective are replaced. In other 
words, the standard calls for a process 
that has integrity rather than pre- 
scribing the substance of the practices 
to be followed. 

The Commission was also con- 
cerned that the inclusion of delivery 
(or input) standards could detract 
from the overall approach of the 
statutory Framework, which empha- 
sizes accountability based on outcomes 
and seeks to provide local educa- 
tional agencies and schools with 
greater flexibility in deciding how 
best to reach results. It was deter- 
mined that delivery standards are 
necessary if schools are to be assured 
of the resources they need to fulfill 
their duties. However, proceedings 
claiming violations of the delivery 
standards would not be permitted 
where local educational agencies or 
schools had made adequate progress 
in meeting the required outcomes. 



The Commission's conclusion 
that the development of new stan- 
dards is a feasible enterprise that can 
be accomplished in a reasonable 
period of time is undergirded by the 
work of several professional groups, 
notably the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Accord- 
ingly, in specifying the duties of the 
State educational agency, the 
Framework states that standards shall 
ncorporate the M best standards set by 
professional associations and learned 
societies." S^IIB. Ultimately, 
however, the Commission recognizes 
that the new standards are likely to 
be effective only to the extent that 
they are discussed and understood in 
the schools and communities that are 
principally responsible for their 
implementation. To accomplish this 
objective, the Framework calls for a 
process of public consultation prior 
to State educational agency adoption 
of standards [II (B) (2)], wide 
dissemination by State educational 
agencies after approval [II (B) (3)], 
and action by local educational 
agencies to stimulate discussion of 
standards, to supplement them if 
need be, and to examine the fit 
between curriculum and instruc- 
tional strategies and standards 
[II (C)]. The local effort should 
promote in each community and 
school a sense of ownership regard- 
ing the standards. 

Taking these factors into account, 
the Framework in subsection B(l) 
calls on State educational agencies to 
submit their standards to the Secre- 
tary by June 1, 1996. The goal would 
be to have new standards and 
assessments approved and in place so 
that the assessments can be adminis- 
tered in the spring of 1997. 
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Requirements 

Local Educational Agencies 

(1) ELIGIBLE LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES. A local educational 
agency shall be eligible for a grant 
under this Act if the number of 
children from low-income families 
residing in the district is at least 10. 

(2) "CHILDREN FROM LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES* DEFINED. [The number 
of children to be counted and the 
definition of child poverty contained 
in § 1005(c) should be retained in the 
reauthorization, subject to modifica- 
tion.] 

(3) ALLOCATIONS 

(a) Each State educational agency 
shall detei mine the percentage of 
children in low-income families, as 
defined by Section III A (2), in each 
eligible local educational agency and 
shall rank all eligible local educa- 
tional agencies from lowest to 
highest concentration of such 
children, 

(b) Each State educational agency, 
after subtracting all State educational 
agency expenses allowable under 
Section III B (3) from the State 
allocation, shall awaid grants to 
eligible local educational agencies on 
a weighted per-child basis according 
to the formula specified in subsec- 
tion (3)(c). 

(c) The Commission recommends 
that Congress devise a new 
Chapter 1 funding formula whose 



overriding purpose is to allocate 
funds to the areas of greatest poverty 
concentration. The new formula 
should embody the following con- 
cepts: 

(i) Basic and concentration 
grants should be collapsed into one 
category: grants to local educa- 
tional agencies. 

(ii) Grants should continue to be 
allocated on a local educational 
agency basis and not on a school 
basis within states. Almost all local 
educational agencies currently 
eligible should continue to be 
eligible for some Chapter 1 money. 

(iii) The weighting system 
should be designed to redistribute 
money within states from low- 
poverty to high-poverty districts. 
The losses some districts might 
incur as a result of such a redistri- 
bution should be mitigated by 
increases in the appropriation and 
not by hold-harmless provisions. 

(iv) High-poverty school systems 
should receive higher per-pupil 
allocations than low-poverty school 
systems. 

(v) The weighting system should 
be graduated, with weights in- 
creased in small increments as the 
poverty rate of the districts in- 
creases. 

(vi) A positive weighting factor 
for high numbers of poor children 
(in addition to high percentages) 
should be included in order to 
target additional funds to urban 
areas within large school systems. 
There is a provision to this effect in 
the concentration grant formula in 
current law, 

(vii) Congress should consider 
the relative merits of allocating 
money to local educational agen- 



cies on the basis of the Census 
Bureau's child-poverty data versus 
free lunch eligibility data.] 

(4) ELIGIBLE SCHOOL) 
A public school is eligible to partici- 
pate in programs funded under this 
Act if: 

(a) the percentage of children from 
low-income families enrolled in the 
school is 30 percent or greater; or 

(b) the percenta f children from 
low-income fan , enrolled in the 
school is substantially equal to, or 
greater than, the percentage of 
children from low-income families in 
the local educational agency as a 
whole. 

(c) Notwithstanding the ineligibil- 
ity of the schools under subsections 

(4) (a) and (b), a public school is 
eligible if it is participating in a 
desegregation plan and the number 
of low-income children enrolled in 
the school is at least 100 or repre- 
sents at least ten percent of the total 
school enrollment. 

(5) PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 

(a) A local educational agency shall 
select schools to participate in 
programs under this Act (hereinafter 
referred to as "participating 
schools") from among eligible 
schools in the local educational 
agency. 

(b) A local educational agency shall 
select only that number of schools in 
which it determines, on the basis of 
available funds, that high-quality 
programs can be designed and 
conducted in a manner reasonably 
calculated to ensure that all children 
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in attendance at such schools will 
achieve the standards required by 
Section II. 

(c) If the cost of providing high- 
quality programs specified in 
subsection (5) (b) in the number of 
schools determined to be eligible 
pursuant to subsection (4) exceeds 
the local educational agency's 
allocation of funds, the local educa- 
tional agency shall then rank all 
eligible schools from highest to 
lowest within each grade span 
grouping, or for the entire local 
educational agency, according to 
relative degree of concentration of 
children from low-income families. 
A local educational agency may select 
an eligible school to participate only 
if all other eligible schools which are 
ranked higher are also selected. 

(d) Notwithstanding subsection 
(5) (c) above: 

(i) If an eligible school was 
selected to participate in the 
immediately preceding fiscal year, a 
local educational agency may 
continue its participation for one 
additional year even though the 
school would not otherwise qualify 
as eligible for that year. 

(ii) With the approval of the 
State educational agency, eligible 
schools that have higher propor- 
tions or numbers of children from 
low-income families may be 
skipped if they are receiving, from 
nonfederal funds, programs and 
services of the same nature and 
scope as would otherwise be 
provided under this Act. 

(e) Allocations — A local educational 
agency shall allocate funds to 
participating schools under this Act 
equally on the basis of the number of 



children from low-income families 
enrolled. 

(6) ELIGIBLE CHILDREN 

Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the participation 
of any child in a program or activity 
funded in whole or in part under this 
Act on grounds that the child has not 
been identified as educationally 
deprived. 

(7) FISCAL REQUIREMENTS 

(a) Use of Funds — A local educa- 
tional agency may use funds received 
under this part only for education 
programs and activities which are 
designed to facilitate the attainment 
by students and schools of the 
standards set forth in Section II. 
Such programs and activities may 
include: 

(i) preschool through secondary 
instructional programs, including 
programs conducted before, 
during, and after the regular 
school day and during the summer; 

(ii) staff and parent development 
and training, including released 
time; 

(Hi) planning and implementing 
schoolwide improvement initiatives 
to improve instruction and other 
education reforms; 

(iv) assessment and evaluation; 

(v) acquisition of equipment and 
materials, including books, com- 
puters, and other instructional 
resources; 

(vi) bonuses provided pursuant 
to Section VIII to participating 
schools that have made adequate 
progress; and 

(vii) activities undertaken 
pursuant to Section VI designed to 



increase eligible students' access to 
health and social services, provided 
funds are spent in accordance with 
subsection VI (C) (4). 

(b) A local educational agency may 

target funds received under this Act 
to particular grade levels or subjects 
in a participating school or schools, 
or to supplement funds under this 
Act with funds from private and 
other nonfederal public sources, 
provided that the local educational 
agency is otherwise in compliance 
with the requirements of subsection 
(7)(c). 

(c) Fiscal Equity 

(i) Comparability — [The 
intradistrict comparability require- 
ment in §1018(c) (2) (A) of current 
law should be retained, but 
strengthened to specify that 
comparability is required as to per- 
pupil expenditures as well as all 
services, including the "essential 
educational services" defined in 
subsection (B) (2) (c) (i), infra,] 

(ii) Maintenance of Effort — 
[Congress should retain the 
concept of maintenance of effort in 
current law, §1018, and specify that 
both State and local educational 
agencies must maintain fiscal 
effort.] 

(Hi) Supplement Not Supplant — 
[Congress should retain the 
concept in current law, §1018, that 
Chapter 1 funds must be used as a 
supplement and not to supplant 
funds available from nonfederal 
sources. Under the new Frame- 
work, however, the provision would 
apply as to children who attend 
participating schools rather than as 
to children identified as "educa- 
tionally deprived."] 
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Q| State Educational Agencies 

(1) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

A State educational agency shall be 
eligible to receive funds under this 
Act, provided it is in compliance: 

(a) with all relevant portions of this 
Act including standards, assessment, 
enforcement, statewide comparabil- 
ity, and health and social services; 
and 

(b) with all other applicable federal 
law, 

(2) STATEWIDE COMPARABILITY 

(a) Purpose — The purpose of this 
section is to ensure statewide compa- 
rability among local educational 
agencies of essential education 
services provided to disadvantaged 
children with funds from sources 
other than this Act. 

(b) By September 1998 y each State 
educational agency shall provide in 
its application for assistance, assur- 
ances to the Secretary of Education 
that as to essential educational 
services, on a statewide basis all 
children enrolled in participating 
schools receive from non-Chapter 1 
sources comparable services for 
comparable needs, regardless of the 
local educational agency or school 
attendance zone in which they 
reside. 

(c) Definitions 

(i) "Essential educational 
services'* shall include preschool 
child development programs; 
reading programs in the early 
grades; adequate pupil-staff ratios 
in the classrooms; counseling, 
health, and social services; the 



education and experience of 
teachers, including the distribution 
of experienced and inexperienced 
teachers among schools and local 
educational regencies, certification 
of teachers, including National 
Board certification, and assignment 
to teach in their area of certifica- 
tion; a broad and comprehensive 
curriculum, including appropriate 
courses at each grade level de- 
signed to teach the advanced skills 
and knowledge called for under 
subsection II A; and services for 
limited-English-proficient students. 

(ii) "Comparable services" refers 
to services of substantially equiva- 
lent nature, duration, intensity, 
method, and effectiveness. 

(Hi) "Comparable needs" refers 
to identified needs of children for 
services to address substantially 
similar needs, problems, or 
conditions, and may be measured 
in terms of age or grade level, 
family income, and behavioral and 
academic indicia of need. 

(d) By June 30, 1995 [1 year after 
enactment], the Secretary of Educa- 
tion shall promulgate regulations 
calling for the collection of data from 
local educational agencies necessary 
to fulfill the purposes of this Act and 
setting forth standards to determine 
whether, among local educational 
agencies in a state, essential educa- 
tional services are comparable within 
a reasonable range. 

(e) By June 30, 1996, the Secretary of 
Education shall report to the Con- 
gress and the public data that will 
permit an assessment of the impact 
of state public school finance systems 
on the availability of services to 
disadvantaged students. 



(f) Sanctions, A State educational 
agency which fails to comply with the 
statewide comparability requirements 
set forth in subsections (2) (b) and 
(c), supra, shall not be eligible for 
funds under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

(3) ALLOCATIONS 
Prior to its allocation of Chapter 1 
funds to eligible local educational 
agencies, a State educational agency: 

(a) shall reserve eigxt percent of the 
annual appropriation in 1994 and 
1995, seven percent in 1996 through 
1998, and four percent each year 
thereafter to fund the school im- 
provement programs and activities 
specified in subsection IV A (2)(c); 
and 

(b) may reserve: 

(i) up to 1 .5 percent of its State 
award under this Chapter for 
program administration, including 
compliance with the provisions of 
Sections VI and VIII, and 

(ii) up to 1 percent of its State 
award under this Chapter in years 
1994, 1995, and 1996 and up to .5 
percent in each year thereafter for 
development and implementation 
of the assessment program autho- 
rized by Section VII. 
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Q The Commision's 
Commentary on Eligibility and 
Fiscal Requirements 

INTRODUCTION 

In carrying out its work, the 
Commission has been made acutely 
aware of the pervasive conditions of 
deprivation that plague our Nation's 
poorest schools. 2 Resource dispari- 
ties between rich and poor districts 
have widened over the life of Chapter 
1 and since the Supreme Court's 5-4 
decision in 1973 foreclosing a role 
for the federal courts in redressing 
inequities created by State school 
finance systems. 3 At the same time, 
research continues to demonstrate a 
clear achievement gap between 
children who attend schools with 
high concentrations of low-income 
students and those who do not. 4 
Many of the schools with the greatest 
concentrations of students in poverty 
are located in districts that are 
property poor and that lack the 
resources to meet basic education 
needs. These twin problems mean 
that most of our poorest schools 
todav are not even close to being 
able to meet the high standards for 
content, delivery, and performance 
set forth in the preceding section, 
and that if the new assessments called 
for in Section VII were administered 
tomorrow, many urban and poor 
rural schools could not demonstrate 
proficiency. 

If children, regardless of their 
economic circumstances, are to have 
the opportunity to learn at high 
levels, these conditions must change 
dramatically. We have learned that 
needed changes cannot be accom- 
plished exclusively by state courts 
and elected officials. Even in states 
that have made serious efforts at 

o 
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fiscal reform in recent years, serious 
inequities have persisted, in part 
because of a widening gulf in prop- 
erty wealth in areas within the State. 
Federal participation is needed to 
fulfill the government's responsibility 
to secure equality of educational 
opportunity. Accordingly, the 
Framework calls for bold action 
to stimulate, through fundamental 
revisions in Chapter l's eligibility and 
fiscal requirements, several needed 
changes: 

First and foremost, for the 
accountability provisions of the 
Framework to work, resources first 
must be directed to where they are 
needed most, to schools and school 
districts with high concentrations of 
children from low-income families. 5 
Both the federal government and the 
States have a role in this process. If 
we do not ensure adequate resources, 
the promise of education reform and 
improvement at the federal, State, 
and local levels will have little 
practical meaning to the millions of 
children in this country who live and 
go to school in poverty. 

Second, once schools and school 
districts have obtained the necessary 
resources, it makes sense to trust 
their judgment and give them the 
flexibility to determine how best to 
deploy the resources to meet the 
needs of all children in obtaining a 
first-rate education. The Commis- 
sion seeks to give educators that 
freedom by eliminating much of the 
paperwork, rigid student- selection 
criteria, and restrictions on uses of 
Chapter 1 funds that have stymied 
creativity and innovation in the 
program in the past. 




Finally, while removing student 
eligibility regulations that hamstring 
schools and districts in deploying 
resources, the Framework retains and 
strengthens safeguards in the law 
that are designed to assure equitable 
distribution of resources within 
districts and that Chapter 1 truly 
supplements and does not supplant 
existing resources. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

L Eligible Schools and School 
Districts 

A recent Department of Education 
study shows 64 percent of all schools 
and 76 percent of all elementary 
schools receive Chapter 1 funds. 
U.S. Dept. of Education, Chapter 1 
Implementation Study, Interim Report 1-4 
(1992). The Commission believes 
that Chapter 1 funds must be more 
intensively targeted, to our Nation's 



2 See, e.g., J. Kozol, Savage Inequalities: 
Children in America's Schools (1991); W. 
Taylor and D. Piche\ A Report on Short- 
changing Children: The Impact of Fiscal 
Inequity on the Education of Students at Risk, 
Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. 
House of Representatives, 101st Cong. 2d 
Sess. (1990) [hereinafter cited as Short- 
changing Children]. 

s San Antonio Ind. School Dist. v. Rodriguez, 
411 U.S. 1 (1973). 

4 See, e.g., U.S. Department of Education, 
National Assessment of the Chapter I 
Program: The Interim Report 92, 158, and 
160 (June 1992) [hereinafter cited as 
Chapter I Interim Report}; J, Anderson, 
Poverty and Achievement: Re-Examining 
the Relationship Between School Poverty 
and Student Achievement (paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, 1992); 
U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, 
Poverty, Achievement and the Distribution of 
Compensatory Education Services 1 1-29 
(1986); U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Equality of 
Educational Opportunity (1966) [hereinafter 
cited as The Coleman Report). 

5 See, Chapter 1 Interim Report, supra n.4, at 
158 and sources cited thcrin. 
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most impoverished schools and 
school districts. As indicated earlier 
in this Commentary, the current 
Chapter 1 allocation to these schools 
is barely (and often not) sufficient to 
pay for basic needs routinely pro- 
vided with nonfederal revenues in 
average and high-wealth districts, and 
is not the supplement Congress 
envisioned. The provisions in 
subsection A governing eligible local 
educational agencies [(A)(1) and 
(2)], allocations to local educational 
agencies [(A)(3)], and school 
selection [(A)(4) and (5)] are 
intended to change the current 
practice of disbursing Chapter 1 
funds so widely that effective service 
cannot be rendered in truly needy 
schools and school districts. 

a. Eligible Local Educational 
Agencies 

The provisions in subsection A, 
while endeavoring to target more 
funds to needier areas, recognize a 
need to continue to provide federal 
aid to the vast majority of local 
educational agencies currently 
eligible. 

Subsection A (1) establishes a 
minimum of ten low-income children 
at the district rather than the current 
county level [^subsection 1005(b)] 
in determining local educational 
agency eligibility. This is intended to 
increase slightly the poverty floor 
needed for local educational agen- 
cies eligibility, but should not result 
in any local educational agency with 
a sizable population of poor children 
losing its Chapter 1 eligibility. 

Subsections A(2) and 
A (3) (c) (vii) provide place-holders 
for Congress to define the basic term 



"children from low-income families. " 
While recommending at this juncture 
in subsection A(2) that the current 
definition, which is based largely on 
Census bureau decennial counts of 
children in poverty, be retained, we 
acknowledge there are serious 
undercount and timeliness problems 
associated with this approach. Thus 
the Commission would not foreclose 
the possibility that other effective 
means of calculating child poverty 
may emerge. For example, the 
Department of Agriculture's school 
lunch eligibility data provide more 
up-to-date estimates of the numbers 
of children living at or near poverty. 
One proposal recently put forth 
would adjust the Census counts to 
reflect annual increases in lunch 
eligibility. See U.S. Government 
Accounting Office, Remedial Educa- 
tion: Modifying Chapter 1 Formula 
Would Target More Funds to Those Most 
in Need 9 (1992). 

Subsection A(3) recommends the 
adoption of a new funding formula 
for local educational agency grants. 
Essentially, this new formula would 
provide that the greater a local 
educational agency's poverty concen- 
tration, the greater its Chapter 1 
grant will be on a per-poor-pupil 
basis. Thus, a 75 percent poverty 
district would receive more per-poor- 
pupil than a 50 percent poor district, 
which, in turn, would receive more 
than a 25 percent poor district. The 
Commission considered several 
actual formulae recommended by 
members with expertise in school 
finance but stopped short of endors- 
ing any one approach. The Commis- 
sion realizes it has neither the 
technical expertise to design the 
perfect solution, nor the desire to 



launch a debate over any one 
approach. Rather it seeks to articu- 
late the overarching equity concepts 
reflected in subsection A(3) (c). 

A key element of the proposed 
formula Framework is the abolition 
of the current statutory division of 
Chapter 1 grants to local educational 
agencies into basic and concentra- 
tion grants and replacement with a 
funding formula that will channel 
significandy more mc .ey to high- 
poverty districts than occurs under 
the current basic and concentration 
grant framework. The Commission 
realizes that to accomplish this 
objective, Congress must be prepared 
either to reduce aid concurrendy to 
school districts with lower concentra- 
tions of poor children, or to substan- 
tially increase the overall appropria- 
tion so as to "hold harmless" such 
districts. 

Concentration grants have been 
viewed as a progressive feature of the 
funding formula because they were 
designed to target additional dollars 
to high-poverty areas. The Commis- 
sion endorses this concept and 
recognizes that children from low- 
income families who live and go to 
school in areas of very high poverty 
are at the greatest risk of educational 
failure. Meeting the needs of such 
children must be accorded the 
highest priority in the new Congress. 
See Chapter 1 Interim Report, supra note 
4. The Commission believes, how- 
ever, that under current law concen- 
tration grants (1) are not concen- 
trated enough in truly needy areas 
and (2) are too small a percentage of 
the total grants to local educational 
agencies [8.3 percent in Fiscal Year 
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1990] to really make a difference in 
local educational agencies with the 
highest poverty concentrations. For 
example, a county is eligible for 
concentration grant money if 6,500, 
or 15 percent, of its children meet 
the statutory poverty requirements. 
Under this f >rmulation, however, 75 
percent of all formula children 
(children from low-income families) 
live in counties that receive concen- 
tration grants, SeeS. Barro, The 
Distribution of Federal Elementary- 
Secondary Education Grants Among the 
States (U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, 1991). 

As an alternative to the current 
approach, the Commission recom- 
mends the concept of weighted 
grants outlined in subsections A (3) 
(a) and A (3) (c) (Hi) (vi) as the 
measure most likely to concentrate 
funds where they are most needed. 
These subsections require a ranking 
of school districts according to their 
concentration of poverty and would 
provide larger per-pupil awards to 
districts with higher concentrations. 
Under such a system, per-pupil 
awards are graduated, with every 
local educational agency receiving at 
least a minimum amount. The 
advantage of this system is that it is 
not "all or nothing" for an eligible 
school district that has substantial 
poverty rates, but that may not 
qualify for concentration grants 
under current rules. 

An alternative to the 
Commission's recommended ap- 
proach might (1) increase the 
percentage of the appropriation 
earmarked for concentration grants 
from the current 10 percent and 
reduce the basic grant appropriation 
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accordingly; and (2) modify the rules 
for concentration grant eligibility so 
that fewer local educational agencies 
are eligible. 

The Commission also considered, 
but did not approve, a number of 
other options to restrict school 
district eligibility, including: 

(1) requiring states to allocate 
Chapter 1 funds only to districts 
above the state's median poverty 
level; 

(2) ranking all schools in each state on 
the basis of poverty, then determin- 
ing a school-eligibility threshold; and 
awarding Chapter 1 funds on this 
basis. Local educational agencies 
with no schools above the percent- 
poverty threshold would receive no 
Chapter 1 funds; and 

(3) reducing the number of local 
educational agencies eligible for 
Chapter 1 funds by deeming ineli- 
gible a small but significant number 
of districts (e.g., 10 percent of local 
educational agencies^ with relatively 
high wealth and/or small concentra- 
tions of poor children. 

The approaches in (1) and (2) 
were rejected, in part because a 
significant number of local educa- 
tional agencies could be rendered 
ineligible, and in part in the case of 
option (2), because several Commis- 
sioners feared that such an approach 
would reward local educational 
agencies for maintaining socioeco- 
nomically isolated schools and failing 
to desegregate them, and could even 
encourage resegregation. 

The intent of proposal (3) was to 
eliminate the Chapter 1 eligibility of 
a small number of the wealthiest 
districts in each state. Under such a 
proposal, an affluent suburban 
district could lose its Chapter 1 
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funds, although it enrolls thousands 
of children from low-income families. 
Whatever the substantive merits of 
the proposal, it was deemed poliu- 
cally not feasible. 

6. Eligible Schools 

As to eligible schools, the statute 
(§1013) and regulations (34 CFR 
§200.30) currendy require local 
educational agencies to serve those 
schools with the highest concentra- 
tions of poor children in the district. 
This concept would be retained in 
subsections A(4) and (5) but the 
rules for determining the number of 
schools to be served are amended 
here to restrict the ability of local 
educational agencies to spread out 
Chapter 1 funds too widely. As noted 
earlier, approximately three-fourths 
of all elementary schools qualify 
under current eligibility rules for 
Chapter 1 funds, as do half of all 
middle schools and one quarter of all 
high schools. See Chapter 1 Implemen- 
tation Study at 1-4. Many of these 
schools do not have large concentra- 
tions of low-income students; and, as 
a consequence, many children served 
by the program are neither poor nor 
living in high-poverty communities. 
See Chapter 1 Implementation Study at 
1-9 (finding 55 percent of Chapter 1 
students attend schools with poverty 
enrollments of 21 percent or less) , 

In order to ensure that Chapter 1 
dollars are used to serve greater 
numbers of children disadvantaged 
by poverty, the Commission recom- 
mends that the current u no-wide 
variance rule** be eliminated, that the 
M 25 percent poverty rule" be raised to 
30 percent and that the district- 
poverty rule be retained. Subsection 
A(4). 
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The "no-wide variance** rule 
[§1013(b)(l) in current law] allows 
many relatively small school districts 
to conduct Chapter 1 programs in all 
their schools. Eliminating this 
criterion for school selection could 
result in many of those schools no 
longer being eligible, and therefore, 
in further concentration of re- 
sources. 

Example: District A has two 
elementary schools, one at 3 
percent poverty, the other at 13 
percent poverty. Under "no-wide 
variance," both schools are within 
5 percent of the districtwide 
poverty level of 8 percent and thus 
eligible for Chapter 1. Lnderthe 
Commission's recommendation to 
eliminate "no-wide variance," only 
the 13 percent poverty school 
would remain eligible. (It would 
remain eligible because it is at or 
above the districtwide poverty 
level.) 

Subsection (4) (a) changes the 
current "25 percent-poverty" rule 
[§1013(b)(2) in current law] to 30 
percent. Thus, any school above 30 
percent poverty is eligible for 
Chapter 1. Historically, the 25 
percent rule has permitted districts 
with very high overall poverty rates to 
spread Chapter 1 funds more 
broadly, funding the schools that are 
the least poverty-stricken within the 
district. The rationale for changing 
the threshold to 30 percent is to 
tighten up the requirement slightly 
while maintaining the general 
principle that a high-poverty school 
should not be ineligible for Chapter 
1 just because it is located in a 
district with an even higher overall 
poverty. 
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Example: District B has a 
districtwide poverty rate of 60 
percent. Its schools range from 25 
percent to 85 percent poor. 
Under current law, the district 
could choose to serve all its 
schools. Under the recommenda- 
tion in subsection (c) (1), however, 
those schools between 25 percent 
and 30 percent would be ineli- 
gible; and, as a consequence, 
more money might flow to those 
schools with higher poverty rates. 
In subsection (4)(b), the "at or 
above median poverty level 11 rule is 
retained. Although poorer districts 
could continue to rely on the 25 
percent (now 30 percent) rule to 
serve a majority of their schools, this 
rule, when applied to a wealthier 
district, would narrow the number of 
eligible schools. (See example for 
District A, supra) . 

Subsection (4) (c) is an adapta- 
tion of current law and regulations 
permitting Chapter 1 dollars to 
"follow the child" where schools 
become desegregated. The 
longstanding policy dilemma is how 
to keep Chapter 1 resources targeted 
to schools with high concentrations 
of poverty where they are most 
needed without creating a monetary 
incentive to local educational 
agencies to isolate schools by race 
and socioeconomic status. This 
subsection seeks middle ground by 
permitting local educational agencies 
to direct funding to otherwise 
ineligible desegregated schools if 
they have a critical enough mass of 
low-income children to indicate a 
need. 

Subsection (5) establishes a new 
statutory concept, that of a "partici- 
pating school," in order to communi- 
cate clearly to local educational 
agencies that all "eligible" schools 
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need not be served under the 
program, particularly if to do so 
would compromise quality. If the 
local educational agency's allocation 
is insufficient to fund high-quality 
programs in all eligible schools, the 
local educational agency would be 
required to select from among such 
schools only those in which it can 
afford to run high-quality programs. 
Under these circumstances, the local 
educational agency must select the 
schools with the highest concentra- 
tions of low-income children to 
participate. See subsection D (3). A 
similar provision exists under current 
law, §1013(b)(3). 

Subsection (5) (d) retains two 
additional but relatively minor 
provisions currently in the law 
regarding school eligibility. 

Subsection (5) (e) introduces a 
new concept to Chapter 1 that funds 
should flow to participating schools 
strictly on a poverty basis and not on the 
basis of poor student performance. In 
embracing this concept, the Commis- 
sioners hope to eliminate a built-in 
disincentive to succeed under the 
current Chapter 1 model. Currently, 
once a school is selected to partici- 
pate in Chapter 1, the amount of 
money it receives from the local 
educational agency is based not on 
the number of formula (low-income) 
children (usually calculated on the 
basis of free lunch eligibility), but on 
the basis of relative educational 
deprivation (usually calculated based 
on standardized test scores) [subsec- 
tion 1013(c) of current law]. Thus, 
among schools of comparable size, 
more resources generally flow to the 
schools with the lower test scores. A 
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number of" commentators have 
observed that when schools improve 
their performance, they lose money, 
and that this may provide an incen- 
tive for Chapter 1 schools to main- 
tain poor or mediocre student 
performance. See, e.g., B. Turnbull, 
Testing in Chapter 1: Issues and 
Options (Washington, D.C.: Policy 
Studies Associates, 1991). 

2. Eligible Children 

The Commission proposes the 
sweeping change regarding student 
eligibility in subsection A (6) with the 
understanding that such a departure 
from current practice will be work- 
able and desirable only if all of the 
core proposals in this Framework are 
adopted concurrently. Together, 
these interrelated elements comprise 
what, in the Commission's vision, will 
be a radically different and ultimately 
more effective Chapter 1 program. 
These critical elements include the 
following: 

(a) Performance standards that 
require improvement of all students, 
not onlv of marginally unsuccessful 
students and standards that require 
schools to demonstrate improvement 
by all children, as well as by low- 
income children, at every level of 
proficiency (Section II); 

(b ) delivery standards that will 
assure appropriate learning condi- 
tions (Section II) and vigorous 
professional and organizational 
capacity building (Section IV); 

(c) a decrease in the number of 
eligible schools and concurrent shift 
of additional Chapter 1 dollars to 
schools that are eligible (Section III); 



(d) statewide comparability of 
essential educational and services to 
assure adequate resources (Section 

HI); 

(e) improved requirements for 
intradistrict comparability so that 
schools in poor neighborhoods do 
not get less than those in wealthy 
neighborhoods in the same school 
district (Section III); 

(f) effective parent education and 
involvement programs (Section V); 
and 

(g) an outcome-based system that 
includes both rewards and sanctions 
(Section VIII). 

Without these and other provi- 
sions in this Framework, the Commis- 
sion doubts that the new student 
eligibility section standing alone will 
yield any real improvement in 
student outcomes. In fact, in and of 
itself, the proposed change will 
be perceived and treated as unre- 
stricted general aid to schools, an 
approach that has been discredited 
and that should be avoided. 

The effect of subsection (6) is to 
repeal virtually all provisions cur- 
rently in the law regarding student 
eligibility. The Commission's 
rationale is two-fold. 

First, Chapter 1 needs to move to 
a whole school approach. Chapter 1 
programs have tried to improve 
outcomes for low-achieving students 
by supplementing classroom instruc- 
tion with small doses of something 
different — small-group work, help 
from a specialist, computer-assisted 
instruction, etc. — for selected 
individuals. This has not worked well 
enough. Because students spend the 
great majority of their time in the 
regular classroom, the classroom 
program itself must be strengthened. 



The relaxation of student-eligibility 
rules will result in benefits to all 
students in the schools, but we are 
proposing it because we believe it is 
the most powerful strategy for 
helping those students who have 
always been the primary concern in 
Chapter 1 and Title I — educationally 
disadvantaged students in low- 
income areas. 

Second, educators have viewed 
the rigid rules in §1014, designed to 
label children through annual testing 
as Educationally deprived," as an 
impediment to effective teaching. 
Teachers know that often a child who 
"tests into* the Chapter 1 program in 
the spring may not need extra help 
the following wirier. Conversely, 
many children (often virtually all 
students) in a given class over the 
course of an academic year, who do 
not score in the bottom percentiles 
on the Chapter 1 qualifying tests 
could use an extra boost now and 
then. Under this Framework, 
teachers and other professionals at 
participating schools will have 
significantly enhanced power — 
indeed responsibility — to undertake 
schoolwide initiatives, to select 
individual students for extra help 
when needed, and to determine the 
duration and manner of service. 
They would be freed up to introduce 
innovative and more personalized 
approaches than the current rules, 
with the reliance on annual norm- 
referenced testing, have permitted. 

The Framework, here and 
elsewhere, is designed to allow 
schools the flexibility to do whatever 
they deem necessary in order to meet 
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the new performance standards, all 
in accord with their student achieve- 
ment plans and the provisions for 
individual student assistance in 
Section IV. In exchange for this new 
freedom, schools will be held 
accountable for achieving results in 
accordance with Sections II (Stan- 
dards) and VIII (Enforcement). 

There is a minority view on the 
Commission regarding subsection 
(6) , however, which is that Chapter 1 
funds should be spent for reform of 
the whole school only in those 
schools with very high concentrations 
of students from low-income families 
rather than in all schools that receive 
Chapter 1 funds. This view is based 
on research conducted for the mid- 
1980s for the National Assessment o; 
Chapter 1 which found that: 

schools serving high concentra- 
tions of poor students had greater 
proportions of low-achievers than 
schools with relatively fewer poor 
students (47.5 percent low- 
achievers versus 1 1.9 percent low- 
achievers). Further, the incidence 
of low-achievers is larger among 
both poor and non-poor students 
in schools serving higher propor- 
tions of poor children. U.S. 
Department of Education, Poverty, 
Achievement and the Distribution of 
Compensatory Education Services 21- 
22 (1986). 

3. Fiscal Requirements 
(a) Use of Funds — The fiscal provi- 
sions in subsection (7) apply on an 
intradistrict basis. Interdistrict 
requirements are spelled out else- 
where in this subsection [(B)(2)]. 

Subsection A (7) (a) sets forth 
permissible uses of funds. The 
overarching goal of any expenditure, 
of course, must be the attainment of 
the standards required under 
Section II. 



This subsection [(7) (a)] and the 
previous subsection [(6)], when read 
together, are designed to permit all 
schools, to conduct their affairs as if 
they were, in effect, "schoolwide 
projects" under the current statute 
[§1015]. But this Framework goes 
well beyond the "schoolwide project* 
model in that a) the old require- 
ments for schoolwide projects (prior 
approval, detailed plans, and report- 
ing requirements, etc.) would be 
repealed and b) all participating 
schools will be held accountable for 
the progress of all students, regard- 
less of how they decide to use then- 
money. There is no such account- 
ability under current law. 

Subsection (7) (b) clarifies, 
consistent with this flexible approach 
to use of funds, that a school may 
choose to target its Chapter 1 dollars 
to particular grade levels or subjects. 
For example, a school could well 
decide to invest its Chapter 1 re- 
sources in the preschool and early 
elementary grades on the theory that 
early intervention is critical to 
preventing learning deficiencies later 
on. Or, a school might concentrate 
its resources on an intensive reading 
program (e.g., Success for All or 
Reading Recovery) in the belief that 
success in other subjects depends on 
good reading skills. 

(b) Intradistrict Fiscal Require- 
ments — The Commission has 
concluded that the conceptual 
underpinnings of the Fiscal require- 
ments currently in the law [§1018] 
are fundamentally sound and should 
be retained in the reauthorization. 
The Commission also realizes, 



however, that several modifications 
to the provisions will need to be 
made in order for them to comport 
with the new Framework. 

As to comparability, the Commis- 
sion recognizes that the current 
provisions in the law and regulations 
have not effectively cured the 
maldistribution of education re- 
sources unthin districts. For example, 
parents in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District (LAUSD) recendy 
settled a lawsuit they brought against 
LAUSD alleging unequal allocation 
of resources between schools at- 
tended by minority and low-income 
children and those attended by 
others. See Rodriguez v. Los Angeles 
Unified School District, No. C-61 1-358 
(Los Angeles County Superior Court, 
Aug. 26, 1992). 

The Commission recommends 
both a toughening of enforcement by 
the Department of Education and an 
expansion of the services required 
under the law to be comparable*. 
Specifically, the Commission would 
favor retaining the current require- 
ments (including a districtwide salary 
schedule, and equivalence in the 
provision of materials and supplies) 
and expanding the definition of 
comparability to encompass all 
services identified as "essential 
educational services" for purposes of 
interdistrict, or statewide, compara- 
bility, subsection B (2) (c) (i), 
supra. 
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4. Commentary on Chapter 1 
Eligibility and Limited-English- 
Proficient (LEP) Students 

The Commission believes the historic 
exclusion of children with limited 
English proficiency from the Chapter 
1 program is wrong. Such children 
are often both language minorities 
and living in poverty; as such they are 
often at high risk of school failure. 
Despite this, there is growing evi- 
dence that many school districts 
systematically and routinely exclude 
LEP students from the Chapter 1 
program/* 

There are at least two explana- 
tions for the exclusion. First, the law 
itself provides that: 

Children receiving services to 
overcome a handicapping condi- 
tion or limited English proficiency 
shall also be eligible to receive 
services under this part, if they 
have needs stemming from 
deprivation and not related solely 
to the handicapping condition or 
limited English proficiency. Such 
children shall be selected on the 
same basis as other children 
identified as eligible for and 
selected to receive services under 
this part. Funds under this part 
may not be used to provide 
services that are otherwise re- 
quired by law tobe made available 
to such children. [§1014(d) (1)]. 

Because assessments that are 
capable of distinguishing limited 
English proficiency from educational 
deprivation often do not exist, local 
educational agencies have difficulty 
employing procedures to appropri- 
ately select LEP students. 

Second, there has been an 
unwillingness on the part of many 
school officials at the local level to 
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serve LEP students in Chapter 1 
because of their erroneous belief that 
LEP students' needs can or should be 
met exclusively by the Federal 
Bilingual Education Act (Title VII), 
or through state and locally funded 
programs designed to address 
language proficiency. 

As to the first factor, the 
Commission's Framework would 
repeal §1014(d)(l). The Framework 
would make no distinction in the law 
between LEP and non-LEP students 
regarding eligibility. Because all 
students in participating schools in 
effect would be "eligible,* 1 LEP 
students necessarily would be eligible 
as well and no longer could be 
excluded from programs funded with 
Chapter 1 dollars on the basis of 
their language proficiency. More- 
over, such exclusion would violate 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, and proceedings could be 
brought by LEP children or their 
parents in federal court, or by the 
Department of Education, to require 
compliance. 

As to the second factor, every 
school and school district that 
receives Chapter 1 money will be 
held accountable for the progress of 
all students, including LEP students, 
regardless of whether such children 
are also served under Title VII or any 
other program. 

5. Eligible State Educational 
Agencies 

Section (B) (1) clarifies that a state is 
eligible for Chapter 1 funds only if it 
complies with the u up-front M require- 
ments of the Act pertaining to, 
among other thmgs, the setting of 
standards, development of new forms 
of assessment, provision of health 
and social services, and assuring 



comparability of resources among 
school districts. The specific obliga- 
tions of the States with regard to 
these matters are contained in 
Sections II (Standards), VII (Assess- 
ment), VI (Health and Social Ser- 
vices), and VIII (Enforcement). 
States' obligations with regard to 
assuring resource equity are ad- 
dressed both here in B(2) , infra, and 
to a certain extent in the provisions 
on delivery standards set forth in 
subsection 11(A) (i) (e). 

6. Statewide Comparability 

The Commission s recommendations 
for statewide comparability are based 
on the growing understanding that 
Chapter 1 has been based on a faulty 
premise — that funds and services 
provided to school districts from 
state and local sources are "compa- 
rable" and that federal assistance is a 



6 The Commission notes the findings of 
several recent studies concerning LEP 
students' access to Chapter 1 services: 

• A recent study by WEST AC, commis- 
sioned by the Department of Education, 
found, among other things, that: 1) 
districts consider students with low scores 
on English language proficiency tests to be 
ineligible for Chapter 1 reading and math 
services and therefore do not assess them 
for Chnpter 1. This means that LEP 
students are automatically excluded 
because of their LEP status. No other 
attempt is made to determine whether LEP 
students are performing at or below grade 
level. For example, if districts test in the 
native language of the student and find 
that the students are performing below 
their peers, then it can be established that 
they are also "academically disadvantaged" 
and therefore eligible for Chapter \; and 
2) few states make more than modest 
efforts to inform their districts that LEP 
students may be served in Chapter 1 . 

• In 1986, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers conducted a survey of 
Chapter 1 State Coordinators eliciting 
information about types of services 
provided to LEP students under Chapter 1. 
Of the 31 respondents, 12 noted that no 
Chapter 1 services were provided to LEP 
students. 26 Concerns (March 1989). 
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supplement. The premise is faulty 
because state fiscal inequity is so 
pervasive as to render this notion of 
a level playing field a fiction. A 
recent report to the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, for 
example, found widespread dispari- 
ties among the poorest and wealthi- 
est districts in states with regard to 
learning conditions; 

■ Preschool In Texas, a number of 
the poorest districts cannot 
participate in state-funded pre- 
school because they lack facilities 
and matching funds. In Maryland, 
the vast majority of children in 
affluent Montgomery County have 
the opportunity to attend public 
and privately sponsored preschool 
programs while in Baltimore City, 
at least half the children did not 
attend preschool. 

■ Class Size. In Montana, teacher/ 
student ratios in wealthy districts 
were as low as 1:13, while in poorer 
districts they were in the twenties or 
low thirties. One poor district in 
New Jersey (Irvington) enrolled 28 
percent of elementary students in 
classec of more than 30 while 
wealthier districts (e.g. South 
Brunswick) had no classes of more 
than 30. 

■ Teachers. In wealthy districts in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland 
and New Jersey, teachers were better 
trained and had more experience 
than those in the poorest districts 
in these states. Courts also found 
teachers were paid better in 
wealthier districts in Kentucky, 
Maryland, and elsewhere. 

■ Curriculum, In the wealthy 
Princeton, New Jersey, school 



district, there was 1 computer for 8 
children, while the city of 
Camden's schools had 1 for 58. In 
T exas, many poor Texas districts 
offered no foreign language, 
chemistry, calculus, college 
preparatory or honors program. 
See Shortchanging Children, Chapter V. 

These disparities, in practice, 
mean that property-wealthy districts 
routinely are able to provide to all 
their public school students impor- 
tant services that are not available to 
economically disadvantaged children 
in property-poor districts, even with 
Chapter 1 assistance. 

As long as the Chapter 1 program 
remains only a small portion of total 
education expenditures, this condi- 
tion can only be corrected by a 
federal requirement that states 
ensure equality in the provision of 
critical services to all public school 
students. Current law requires 
comparability of services between 
eligible and noneligible schools, but 
only on an intradistrict basis. Section 
1018(c); U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Chapter 1 Policy Manual 101 
(1990). The Commission proposes 
here in subsection B (2), to extend 
the comparability requirement to 
apply on an interdistricU or statewide, 
basis and to encompass a range of 
vital services not covered under 
current law. 

As a first step, the Department of 
Education will need to secure the 
intormation needed to determine 
compliance. The Commission is 
aware that some of this information 
currently is being compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census and the 
National Center for Education 
Statistics. Other data, particularly 
with respect to educational services, 



is not now being collected but will 
need to be collected as provided by 
subsection B (2)(d) in order to 
enforce the requirements of subsec- 
tion B (2;. Although some data will 
still be lacking, Congress should 
consider an early target date for the 
Secretary's first report, and should 
require that the reports be updated 
no less frequently than every five 
years so that the data will be current 
enough to permit implementation of 
federal policy. Subsection B (2)(e) 
recommends that the first report be 
completed byjune 1996, two years 
after the anticipated effective date of 
the reauthorized Chapter 1 . 

The approach proposed by the 
Commission in subsection B (2) 
requires comparability of services and not 
of per-pupil expenditures. In this 
regard, it is narrower, and thus more 
politically feasible, than alternatives 
which would require across-the-board 
equalization of expenditures or tax 
bases, The key advantage is that it 
permits greater variations in actual 
dollar expenditures as long as 
essential services are comparable and 
would avoid penalizingjurisdictions 
where costs are high. Compliance 
with this section could be achieved by 
states using any combination of state, 
private, and (non-Chapter 1) federal 
revenue sources. The disadvantage 
of an approach based on comparable 
services is that it is more complex to 
administer. The Commission 
recognizes and, indeed, recommends 
that further study may be necessary 
to develop a workable plan for 
measuring and enforcing statewide 
comparability. For example, while 
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the standard proposed in this 
subsection would guarantee compa- 
rable services to school-aged chil- 
dren, it is also necessary to develop a 
separate standard to assure compa- 
rable early childhood educational 
oppor tunics tor preschool-aged 
children. 

Section B(2)(c)(i) identifies 
those services deemed by the Com- 
mission to be "essential educational 
services'' for disadvantaged children. 
Although critics of fiscal reform 
efforts may question whether money 
alone makes a dif ference in out- 
comes lor children, the Commission 
relied on a substantial and growing 
bodv of experience and research in 
identifying services for inclusion.' 
We recognize that other services may 
be determined by Congress to be 
essential, too. and would recommend 
Congress thoughtfully examine the 
research and the views of education 
experts as to what services are vital. 

While the presence of experi- 
enced, certified teachers is counted 
as such a service, staff salaries are 
excluded for purposes of statewide 
comparability, (It should be noted, 
however, that under current law, 
substantially comparable salaries are 
required within districts, a require- 



ment the Commission recommends 
he retained. .ST* 34 CFR $200.43.) 

Although several potential 
remedies were considered against 
states that fail to comply with the 
proposed interdistrict comparability 
requirement, the remedy proposed 
in subsection (2)(f) is simple and 
direct: the withdrawal of federal 
Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 dollars. 
Should Congress adopt such a 
remedy, provision could be made for 
redistribution of noncomplying 
states' funds to other states. An 
alternative the Commission consid- 
ered but did not adopt would be to 
direct the Secretary to devise a system 
for the Department to bypass State 
educational agencies in oncomplying 
states and to allocate grants directly: 

a) to the poorest local educational 
agencies in the State, or 

b) to the poorest schools in the 
State, or 

c) to any otherwise eligible local 
educational agency. 

This alternative would be compli- 
cated to earn* out and may raise 
accountability questions. It might, 
also undercut the State's new role in 
assessment, capacity-building, and 
enforcement. 



In addition to collecting data to 
determine compliance, the Depart- 
ment will need to require each State 
educational agency to provide 
written assurance of compliance, as 
well as additional back-up data in its 
application to the Secretary for 
Chapter I funds. Thorough and 
aggressive enforcement by the 
Department with regard to this 
provision will be critical. 5^ Section 
VIII. 
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'See Shortchanging Children, supra note 2, at 
Chapter IV, and sources cited therein, 
including: Hawley, et a/., Good Schools: 
What Research Says About Improving Student 
Achievement 61 Peabody Journal of 
Education 1984; Benrueta-Clement, et a/.. 
Changed Lives: The Effects of the Perry Pre - 
School Program on Youths Through Age i 9 
(High/Scope Foundation, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, 1984); R. Slavin, et a/., Success 
for All: First Year Outcomes of a Comprehen- 
sive Plan for Reforming Urban Education, 27 
American Educational Research Journal 
255-278 (1990); Darling-Hammond, 
Teacher Quality and Education in Access to 
Knowledge: An Agenda for Our Nation's 
Schools (Goodlad and Keating eds.) 
(College Board, New York 1990); Oakes, 
Multiplying Inequalities (Santa Monica, CA: 
RAND, 1990). 
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Staff Development and 
School Improvement 

(1) GOALS 

The goals of staff development 
and school improvement programs 
and activities funded under this Act 
are: 

(a) to assure that the curriculum, 
assessment, instruction, support 
services and course placement 
practices at each participating school 
operate to enable all students to 
achieve at the high levels called for 
under this Act; 

(b) to build the capacity of the school 
as a whole to become self-critical, 
self-regulating, and continually 
focused on improving results; 

(c) to assure that individual profes- 
sionals on the school team have the 
knowledge and skills to enable 
students to achieve at the high levels 
called for under this Act; 

(d) to connect professional staff in 
participating schools with develop- 
ments in their professions and 
disciplines; and 

(e) to develop the capacity of school 
staff to work with parents so that 
parents may become full participants 
in their children's education, both at 
home and at school 



(2) DUTY TO PROVIDE STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT AND SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 

(a) Participating Schools 

(i) Each participating school 
shall plan and undertake a pro- 
gram of staff development and 
school improvement activities, in 
accordance with its school achieve- 
ment plan and the goals specified 
in subsection A (1). 

( it) School A chievement Plan. Prior 
to receiving any funds under this 
Act, and every two years thereafter, 
each participating school shall 
prepare and submit to the local 
educational agency a comprehen- 
sive student achievement plan. 
The school shall involve teachers, 
other professional staff, parents, 
and in die case of secondary 
schools, students, in identifying 
needs and in developing their 
school's plan. The plan shall 
include: 

(A) an analysis of student 
achievement patterns at the 
school and an assessment of 
students' progress in meeting 
the standards required under 
Section II; and 

(B) based on that analysis: 

(1) steps the school will 
take over the course of the 
academic year to ensure that 
increasing proportions of 
students meet the standards; 

(2) an identification of 
staff development and 
school improvement activi- 
ties the school will under- 
take, or participate in, to 
develop the school's capacity 
to improve student perfor- 
mance and to involve . 
parents in the education of 



their children; and 

(3) a budget and timeline 
for staff development and 
school improvement 
activities. 

(C) The plan shall incorpo- 
rate the parent involvement 
plan developed pursuant to 
subsection V B, 

(D) Plans submitted before 
states have adopted new 
standards and assessment 
systems should be based on an 
analysis of available data on 
student achievement, on a 
review of content and perfor- 
mance standards generated by 
professional organizations and 
a comparison of instructional 
practice at the school with 
available research and profes- 
sional standards of best prac- 
tice. 

(Hi) Assistance to Students. Each 
participating school shall under- 
take measures to ensure that 
students who experience difficulty 
mastering any of the standards 
during the course of the school 
year shall be provided with effec- 
tive, timely additional assistance, 
which shall include: 

(A) measures to ensure that 
students* difficulties are 
identified on a timely basis and 
with sufficientparticularity to 
provide effective assistance; 

(B) periodic training for 
teachers in how to identify such 
difficulties and to provide 
assistance to individual stu- 
dents; and 
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(C) for any student who has 
not demonstrated proticiencv 
in mastering the standards in 
Section II, a joint review at least 
annually by the student's 
teacher and parents, of the 
results of the student's assess- 
ment required by subsection 
VII B, at which time the teacher 
and parents shall also discuss: 
(1) what the school will do to 
help the student meet the 
standards, (2) what the parents 
can do to help the student 
improve his or her perfor- 
mance, and (3) additional 
assistance which may be 
available to the student at the 
school or elsewhere in the 
community; and 

(D) measures to ensure that 
all parents, including those 
with limited literacy or limited 
English proficiency, have the 
necessary information and 
other assistance to participate 
fully in the review required by 
subsection C. 
(b) Local Educational Agencies 

(i) Prior to receiving any funds 
under this Act. and every two years 
thereafter, each participating local 
educational agency shall develop a 
program and budget to assist 
participating schools with staff 
development and school improve- 
ment activities required by subsec- 
tion (2)(a). The local educational 
agency program shall be described 
in a districrwide plan and: 
(A) shr.il be based on 
analyses of student achievement 
patterns for the local educa- 



tional agency as a whole, and bv 
school; 

(B) shall include assistance 
to schools in analyzing their 
data, in preparing student 
achievement plans pursuant to 
subsection (2) (a) (ii) , and in 
identifying professional 
development and school 
improvement needs and quality 
providers; and 

(C) may also provide for 
coordination of professional 
preparation and development 
and parent education activities 
for schools with similar ueeds, 
and assistance to schools in 
evaluating the quality of 
services purchased with funds 
received under this Act. 

In developing its program, the 
local educational agency shall 
consider the student achievement 
pl.'ns and budgets developed by each 
participating school pursuant to 
subsection (2) (a)(ii), and shall 
identify any additional programs for 
staff development and school 
improvement, including a budget, 
that the local educational agency may 
decide to undertake using Chapter 1 
funds. The local educational agency 
shall involve teachers, other profes- 
sional staff, and parent representa- 
tives in developing the systemwide 
plan, 

(it) Notwithstanding the 
requirements of subsection (2) (b) 
(i), each local educational agency 
shall submit its budget for pro- 
grams funded under this Act to the 
State educational agency on an 
annual basis. 

(Hi) The local educational 
agencv shal. ensure that summary 
information about the plans 



developed pursuant to subsections 
(2)(a)(ii) and (2)(b)(i) is widely 
disseminated to parents and school 
staff, and is available to the public. 

(iv) Evaluation. Each local 
educational agency shall ensure 
that all programs and activities 
funded in whole or in part under 
this section are properly evaluated. 
Evaluations shall be conducted 
according to accepted professional 
standards and the results made 
widely available to parents, school 
staff, and the public. 

(c) State Educational Agencies 
(i) Each State educational 
agency shall design and carry out a 
strategy to ensure the availability of 
high-quality professional develop- 
ment and school improvement 
assistance to participating schools. 
In consultation with local educa- 
tional agencies, teacher and parent 
representatives, paraprofessionals, 
and university and other providers 
of staff development services, the 
State educational agency shall: 

(A) conduct an analysis of 
the sources of assistance, public 
and private, currently available 
to local educational agencies 
and schools for staff develop- 
ment and school improvement 
and of the adequacy of these 
sources in enabling local 
educational agencies and 
schools to help children meet 
the standards required by 
Section II of this Act; 

(B) develop initiatives to 
increase the kind and quality of 
resources available for staff 
development and school 
improvement, including but 
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not limited to resources to 
assist teachers with curriculum, 
instructional, and assessment 
strategies; to assist principals 
with leadership and manage- 
ment training; to assist counsel- 
ors and school aides with 
techniques for supporting high 
achievement; and to provide 
school leaders, including 
parents, with the means to 
organize and sustain school 
improvement efforts; 

(C) disseminate to local 
educational agencies and 
schools information about 
educational practices and 
programs which will assist them 
in meeting the standards 
required by Section II, includ- 
ing staff development programs 
offered by universities and 
private providers. 
(ii) In carrying out its duties 
pursuant to subsections 
(2)(c)(i)(B) and (C),each State 
educational agency shall ensure to 
all participating schools within its 
jurisdiction the availability of: 

(A) assistance aimed at 
building the organizational 
capacity of the school as a 
whole, including helping the 
staff to learn how to analyze 
student achievement data, to 
develop and implement plans 
for school improvement, to 
remove barriers to student 
success, and to monitor 
progress; and, 

(B) assistance with particular 
tasks such as redesigning 
science curricula, improving 
instruction in reading, enhanc- 



ing skills of key professionals, 
and engaging parents. 
(Hi) State Educational Agency 
Plan, Budget, and Annual Report. 

(A) On or before June 30, 
1995, the State educational 
agency shall prepare and 
submit to the Secretary, with its 
application for assistance an 
initial plan and annual budget 
for programs and activities to 
be undertaken pursuant to 
subsection (c) (i). 

(B) In each succeeding year, 
the State educational agency 
shall submit to the Secretary, 
with its application, an annual 
budget, and ever)' two years, a 
revised plan and self-evaluation 
of programs and activities 
conducted during the preced- 
ing years pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c)(i). 

(3) FUNDING REQUIREMENTS FOR 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT 

(a) Participating Schools 

A participating school may spend 
up to 100 percent of the funds it 
receives under this Act on staff 
development and school improve- 
ment program ^d activities autho- 
rized by this section, provided, 
however, that each participating 
school shaU spend not less than 10 
percent in 1994 and 1095, 15 percent 
in 1996, and 20 percent in 1997 and 
each year thereafter, of funds 
received annually under this Act for 
such programs and activities. 

(b) Local Educational Agency 
Maintenance of Effort 

[Provisions should be included to 
require maintenance of effort as to 
local educational agency expendi- 



tures for staff development. No 
substantial change from concept in 
current law is recommended. The 
duty to maintain effort shall be 
imposed on the 1 jcal educational 
agency, as a whole, and not on the 
individual school.] 

(c) State Capacity-Building Grants 

Eight percent of the annual 
appropriation in 1994 and 1995, 
seven percent in 1996-1998, and four 
percent in each year thereafter shall 
be used by State educational agencies 
to carry out the requirements of this 
section by awarding grants to quali- 
fied recipients to fulfill the purposes 
of subsection IV(2) (c) (ii). These 
funds, in the State educational 
agency's discretion, may also be used 
to support projects conducted within 
the State designed to demonstrate 
the following: 

(i) innovative staff development 
and school improvement strategies 
and to test their effectiveness in 
improving the capacity of eligible 
schools to meet the standards 
required by Section II; and 

(ii) research-based approaches to 
educating disadvantaged children, 
including instructional, curricular, 
and school-organization ap- 
proaches. 

Qualified recipients for state 
capacity-building grants shall be 
determined by each State educa- 
tional agency. 

(4) ELIGIBILITY 

(a) All principals and other adminis- 
tratorS) certified teachers and other 
staff, and paraprofessionals employed 
in participating schools are eligible 
to participate in staff development 
and school improvement programs 
funded in whole or in part under this 
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section. Parents and guardians ot 
children attending participating 
schools are also eligible. 

(b) To the extent that State educa- 
tional agencies and local educational 
agencies undertake staff develop- 
ment programs for systemwide 
improvements in teaching, where the 
beneficiaries of the programs include 
both childrer in Chapter 1 and non- 
Chapter 1 schools, funds awarded 
under this Act may be used to pay for 
that portion of the program's cost 
that can be apportioned to partici- 
pants employed in Chapter 1 schools, 
provided however that the programs 
are designed with an ultimate 
objective of enabling students who 
attend participating schools to 
achieve at the high levels required 
under this Act. 

(5) GUIDELINES FOR EFFECTIVE 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT 

(a) The Secretary of Education, bv 
June 30. 1995. shall publish guide- 
lines for programs and activities 
funded under this section, which 
shall include: 

(i) characteristics of effective 
staff development programs for the 
education of disadvantaged 
children; 

(ii) characteristics of effective 
approaches to school wide improve- 
ments; 

(Hi) characteristics of effective 
parent education and involvement 
programs; 

(iv) examples of programs that 
have been demonstrated to be 
effective in achieving the purposes 
of this Act. 
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(b) In specifying the characteristics 
of effective staff development and 
school improvement in guidelines 
adopted pursuant to subsection 
(5) (a), the Secretary shall take into 
account factors including but not 
limited to: 

(i) whether the program pro- 
vides sufficient time (including 
released time for teachers) and 
personnel for both training and 
follow-up activities, including 
feedback to, and supervision of 
participants who have completed 
the training, and ongoing time for 
instructional planning; 

(ii) whether staff development 
activities are part of an overall 
school improvement plan; and 

(Hi) whether participants are 
assured sufficient resources (e.g,, 
books, other material, supplies, 
equipment, and aides and support 
staff) to use the training effectively 
in the classroom. 
(c) The guidelines shallbe dissemi- 
nated widely to State educational 
agencies, to local educational 
agencies, and to parent and teacher 
associations. 

(6) OTHER MEASURES TO IMPROVE 
TEACHING 

(a) State and local educational 
agencies shall take steps to ensure 
that teachers in participating schools 
receive, from funding sources other 
than this Act, at least a proportionate 
share of staff development and other 
programs designed to update their 
skills and knowledge. 

(b) State and local educational 
agencies are encouraged to establish 
other programs for teachers and 
paraprofessionals in participating 
schools to update and enhance their 




skills and knowledge. Such programs 
may include, but are not limited to. 
tuition reimbursement programs, 
internships, and participation in 
conferences and professional 
organizations. Local educational 
agencies may require participating 
teachers to make a contractual 
commitment to remain at their 
school for a period of time as a 
condition for receiving such training 
or other benefit under this subsec- 
tion. 

52 Curriculum Development 

(1 ) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
shall assist local educational agencies 
and schools to develop curriculum 
aligned with the State standards 
required in Section II by developing 
and disseminating curriculum 
frameworks, guides, or model 
curricula. 

(2) THE FRAMEWORKS UEVELOPED 

pursuant to subsection (1) shall help 
to assure that the curriculum in 
participating schools is multicultural, 
i.e., that it is responsive to and 
inclusive of the culture and heritage 
of a variety of racial and ethnic 
groups and that the curriculum is 
accessible to all students. 

2 National Board of Profes- 
sional Teaching Standards 
Certification Program 

(1 ) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 

A new program shall be established 
under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act to provide bonuses to 
National Board of Professional 
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Teaching Standards (NBPTS)- 
certifled teachers who are employed 
in qualifying Chapter 1 schools, the 
program to be funded through an 
appropriation separate from the 
Chapter 1 formula distribution. 

(2) ELIGIBLE PERSONS 

All persons who possess National 
Board of Professional Teaching 
Standards certification and who are 
employed on a full-time basis in a 
professional rapacity in a qualifying 
school or schools are eligible to 
receive the bonus. 

(3) QUALIFYING SCHOOLS 
Qualifying schools shall be participat- 
ing schools in which at least 75 
percent of students enrolled are from 
low-income families. 

(4) AMOUNT OF STIPEND 

The stipend shall be in the amount 
of $2,500 per year. The Secretary 
shall be directed to devise a simple 
procedure for eligible persons, upon 
completion of a year of service in a 
qualifying school, to submit a short 
application, signed by his or her 
principal, to the Department. 
Stipend checks will be issued directly 
to the teacher by the federal govern- 
ment, bypassing the local educational 
agency, and shall be in addition to 
any other stipend or bonus to which 
the teacher may be entitied. 



The Commission's 
Commentary on Help and 
Capacity-Building 

INTRODUCTION 

L The Needs of Schools and 
School Districts 

This Framework contemplates 
that school districts and individual 
schools will be held accountable in 
new ways. They will be expected to 
work a transformation in the teach- 
ing of disadvantaged children so that 
children can achieve at the high 
levels called for under the Act. To 
accomplish this, schools will need 
help of various kinds. This section 
focuses on practical ways this help 
can be furnished through Chapter 1. 

Local educational agencies vtiM be 
called on to facilitate the empower- 
ment c r parents, teachers, and others 
at the building level. At the same 
time, school districts and schools will 
be freed from certain regulations and 
will be given more freedom to choose 
instructional strategies and to 
allocate resources. Local educational 
agencies and their staffs will need 
assistance to fulfill their new respon- 
sibilities and to use their new re- 
sources effectively. They will need to 
work cooperatively to identify needs 
for help and capacity-building and to 
select effective staff development and 
school improvement programs. 
Thus, local educational agencies will 
become both recipients and providers 
of help and capacity-building. 

Teachers, principals, and other 
professional staff at the school level 
also will be held accountable for 
taking the steps necessary to secure 
performance at high levels by their 
students. Typically, teachers and 
principals will be given greater 



latitude to design programs and to 
allocate resources. They may need: 

■ help in understanding why change 
is necessary and in owning the change 
process; 

■ continuing information: research 
and other developments in the subject 
matter they are teaching; 

■ access to information and training 
concerning effective teaching meth- 
ods; 

■ help in learning how to analyze 
achievement patterns at their school 
and to assess overall school progress in 
meeting the standards called for in 
Section II; 

■ help in identifying needs and 
selecting priorities, assembling a plan 
of action, and other elements of 
decision-making; 

■ help in learning how to communi- 
cate and work with parents as partners 
in their children's education; 

■ access to information about the 
availability of professional and school 
development assistance, including that 
offered by State educational agencies, 
locaJ educational agencies and others, 
and about the effectiveness of each 
service or program; 

■ the ability to select programs to 
meet their needs; and 

■ help in learning how to control and 
evaluate staff development and other 
school improvement services. 

They will also need specific 
assistance in effectively involving 
parents (Section V); in developing 
curriculum (this section); in adminis- 
tering the new assessments (Section 
VII), and in addressing the health 
and social service needs of students 
(Section VI). Thus, this Framework 
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contemplates that teachers and 
principals will be actively involved in 
determining theii needs for profes- 
sional development and other 
assistance needed for their schools to 
achieve the standards required in 
Section II. 

Many Chapter 1 programs employ 
aides or paraprofessionals to assist 
certified staff. In general the 
Commission would discourage the 
widespread, routine hiring of aides 
with Chapter 1 funds. The Commis- 
sion contemplates instead that 
successful schools will invest a 
substantial proportion of their 
Chapter 1 resources in improving the 
skills and knowledge of adults in the 
school community. If the practice of 
using aides continues, however, they 
too will need to participate in high- 
quality staff development along with 
certified staff, Thus, the Act contem- 
plates that aides will also become 
recipients of help and capacity- 
building. 

Parents are critical to a child's 
educational success. The Frame- 
work recognizes the need for schools 
to empower and support parents in 
their important roles as caregivers 
and as facilitators of learning and 
literacy (Section V) . Strategies for 
involving parents must be a compo- 
nent of staff development so that 
teachers, aides, and administrators 
learn to work effective ly with parents 
to ensure students' success. Parents 
should also become recipients of help 
and capacity-building under the Act 
and may deliver such help to one 
another. 



2. The Needs of State Educational 
Agencies 

The Framework gives State educa- 
tional agencies substantial 
additional responsibilities with 
regard to compliance and enforce- 
ment (Section VIII), developing and 
administering the new assessments 
(Section VII), and providing in- 
creased levels of ass'stance to school 
districts in the areas of curriculum 
and staff development (this section). 
Thus, the Commission proposes that 
states assume the primary role for 
facilitating the provision of high- 
quality professional and school 
development assistance. It is recog- 
nized that most State educational 
agencies currently do not have the 
capacity to do this. Accordingly, this 
section provides a set-aside of funds 
with which State agencies may (1) 
identify and publicize resources for 
staff development and technical 
assistance available to districts in 
their state, (2) award capacity- 
building grants or contracts to 
organizations or individuals that 
provide high-quality staff develop- 
ment or technical assistance, and (3) 
to the extent necessary, strengthen 
their internal capacity to support and 
oversee the local process of school 
improvement. .Although State 
educational agencies may choose to 
offer their own staff development 
programs to local educational 
agencies and to schools, it is not 
contemplated that State educational 
agencies will become the primary 
providers of staff development 
programs. Local educational 
agencies will be free to select provid- 
ers from a variety of sources. Rather, 
State educational agencies will 
become the repository in each state 



of good information and advice to 
their districts cn how and where to 
best meet locally defined needs. 

3* University and Private Service 
Providers 

These organizations have an impor- 
tant role in researching, developing, 
and evaluating programs and in 
providing staff development and 
other services. Under the Frame- 
work, local educational agencies are 
encouraged to select high-quality 
programs that show promise or 
demonstrated effectiveness, and they 
may purchase services from university 
and private providers. State educa- 
tional agencies are encouraged to 
become primary providers of "con- 
sumer guidance" to local educational 
agencies and schools regarding 
effective and worthwhile programs. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

1 . Staff Development and School 
Improvement Requirements 

The Commission recognizes that: 

Chapter 1 could magnify its 
impact substantially if a portion 
of Chapter 1 funds could be 
devoted to improving the curricu- 
lum, instructional practices, 
classroom management skills, 
assessment practices, and other 
skills of the regular classroom 
teachers with whom Chapter 1 
students spend most of their day, 
and to enable schools to engage 
in schoolwide improvements in 
organization, professional 
development, and parent involve- 
ment. R. Slavin, Staff Develop- 
ment and R & D in Chapter 1 
Programs of the Future, (Balti- 
more, MD: Center for Research 
on Effective Schooling for 
Disadvantaged Students, May 

1992), 
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Toward this end, the Commission 
recommends in this Section that a 
substantial portion of Chapter 1 
resources be spent on staff develop- 
ment and school improvement 
programs, at both the state and local 
levels. It is the Commission's belief 
that the ambitious staff development 
effort contemplated in this Frame- 
work is critical to ensure that stu- 
dents receive the high-level curricu- 
lum and instruction needed to 
achieve both the expected levels of 
performance on the new state 
assessments and the National Educa- 
tion Goals set by the Governors and 
others. 

Subsection A (1) makes clear that 
staff development and school 
improvement measures prescribed in 
this section are to be undertaken for 
the overarching purpose of elevating 
student achievement. 

Subsection A (2) delineates the 
specific responsibilities of educators 
at both the building and district 
levels to build the capacity of schools 
to achieve the goals. The term "staff 
development and school improvement" 
(emphasis added) intentionally is 
used to communicate the idea that 
the approach contemplated by this 
section is a comprehensive one, not 
necessarily limited to traditional 
teacher-training models. 

Subsection A (2) (a) delineates 
the central role of the schools 
themselves as units of change. 
Subsection A (2) (a) (ii) requires each 
participating school to prepare a 
student achievement plan upon 
which the Chapter 1 program, 
including staff development and 



school improvement activities, will be 
based. The plan must be prepared 
with involvement of the whole school 
community — including parents — and 
is to be completed before Chapter 1 
dollars are expended. The student 
achievement plan is to be based on 
an analysis of achievement patterns 
at the school and the school's vision 
of where it needs to go if all students 
are to succeed in it .eting the new, 
high standards required by Section 
II. Subsection A (2)(a)(iii) requires 
schools to focus attention on stu- 
dents who have difficulty meeting the 
standards and to seek parental 
support for measures to help the 
children succeed. This requirement 
applies to all students in all grades 
and in each subject taught in partici- 
pating schools, irrespective of 
whether the school or local educa- 
tional agency has decided to target 
Chapter 1 funds to particular grade 
levels subjects, or students pursuant 
to subsection III A (7) (b) . 

Subsection A (2)(b) contemplates 
a role for local educational agencies 
in assisting and supporting the 
schools in their school improvement 
efforts. The section permits, al- 
though it does not require, local 
educational agencies to use Chapter 
1 dollars for systemwide programs, 
for example, preparing bilingual 
instructors. This section requires, on 
a systemwide basis, plans simik to 
those required under subsectron A 
(2) (a) for individual schools. 

Subsection A (2)(c) delineates 
the major role State educational 
agencies will be asked to play in 
building school and school-district 
capacity. There are essentially four 
components of the State educational 
agency program: 



1 . to support local school 
improvement efforts by developing 
and funding initiatives to increase 
the availability of high-quality staff 
development and other profes- 
sional assistance in the State. 

2. to provide intensive support 
and funding for innovative and 
exemplary programs. 

3. to disseminate information 
about effective practices and 
strategies to participating schools 
and local educational agencies; and 

4. to enforce the provisions of 
this and the other Framework 
sections. 

One approach to compliance with 
subsection (2)(c)(ii) suggested by 
Commissioners might involve the use 
of "school change specialists." The 
State educational agency would 
develop a cadre of education special- 
ists and make their services available 
to participating schools throughout 
the State. Among the tasks of the 
specialists would be to help build 
leadership in the school by working 
with parents and other community 
people as well as with school person- 
nel. The leadership group would be 
trained, inter alia, in using data to 
analyze problems, in identifying 
criteria for success and accountabil- 
ity, and in monitoring progress. 

Subsection A (3) specifies how- 
staff development programs will be 
funded and provides that school and 
State Chapter 1 funds be earmarked 
for such purposes. The Commission 
believes that high-quality staff 
development is well worth the cost 
and is an essential component of the 
reforms that are needed. Although 
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this program arguably could take 
funds a wav from direct service, the 
Commission believes that the 
remaining funds would be spent on 
more effective leaching as a result. 
See, e.g., R. Slavin, Staff Development 
and R & D in Chapter 1 Programs of 
the Future, supra. 

Subsection (3)(c) provides 
funding for State-awarded capacity- 
building grants to fulfill the require- 
ments of subsection (2)(c)(ii). States 
mav also choose to establish a 
demonstration grant program to 
provide an infusion of dollars to 
projects that demonstrate effective 
research-based approaches in 
participating schools or that employ 
innovative staff development and 
school improvement strategies. In 
any case, states are free to determine 
criteria for awarding either capacitv- 
building or demonstration grants 
and to establish eligibility criteria 
[subsection (3)(d)]. There is 
nothing in this Framework to prevent 
States from awarding grants to 
universities, to not-for-profit organi- 
zations, or to for-profit entities, 
provided the projects meet the state s 
criteria, are conducted in the State, 
and otherwise comply with federal 
and state law. The Framework 
frontloads the State-initiated capac- 
ity-building system by allocating more 
dollars for these grants to State 
educational agencies during the first 
two years to enable states to build 
their own capacity in this area and to 
provide seed money to expand the 
availability of high-qualitv profes- 
sional assistance. 



The set-aside for school-based 
capadtv-building. however, would be 
phased in over three vears. Subsec- 
tion (3)(a) would reserve 10 percent 
for such purposes in year one, 15 
percent in vear two. and 20 percent 
in year three and in each succeeding 
year. It is noted that schools, of 
course, are free to spend more than 
the required percentage on staff 
development if they so choose. 

Although local educational 
agencies and State educational 
agencies are not required to contrib- 
ute from their own resources to staff 
development programs required 
under this section, the maintenance 
of effort requirement [subsection 
(3)(b)| ensures that Chapter 1 will 
not supplant existing programs. 

Subsections (4) (a) and (b) will 
permit Chapter 1 to fund a broad 
range of staff development for 
regular classroom teachers in 
Chapter 1 schools and is not limited 
to funding only those teachers and 
aides who work exclusively with 
students identified as needing 
remedial assistance. Subsection (4), 
as written, is designed to allow 
flexibility in designing and carrying 
out staff development programs, and 
it permits training of teachers in 
Chapter 1 schools on a schoolwide 
basis, as well as in specific subjects or 
grade levels. The theory is that 
schoolwide improvements will 
benefit all children — including 
economically and educationally 
disadvantaged children. Subsection 
(4) (a) clarifies that parents and 
paraprofessionals may also be 
included in staff development or 
other training programs funded 
under this section. 



Subsection (4)(b) clarifies that 
Chapter 1 dollars may pay for a 
portion of certain districtwide staff 
development programs, provided 
they are geared toward the higher 
order learning goals of the Act. For 
example, Chapter 1 could pay for a 
pro rata share of a districtwide 
retraining of teachers in math or 
science, under the theory that 
Chapter 1 children would benefit 
from their teachers' participation. 
The subsection recognizes that 
because all students, and low-income 
students specifically, will be held to 
the same high standards, it makes 
sense both economically and pro- 
grammatically to support staff 
development programs geared 
toward systemwide improvements. 
The maintenance-of-effort provision 
in subsection (3)(b) should ensure 
that this subsection does not permit 
supplanting. A minority of Commis- 
sioners, however, have expressed a 
concern that the provision as written 
would result in supplanting and 
unequal expenditure of non-Chapter 
1 funds. 

The guidelines for effective staff 
development and school improve- 
ment programs required to be 
promulgated by the Secretary of 
Education in subsection (5) (a) are 
intended to be a resource for states, 
schools, and school districts. Failure 
to abide by them, however, would not 
result in sanctions or any enforce- 
ment action. The elements of 
effective programs delineated in 
subsection (5)(b) are drawn largely 
from the work of N. Adelman and D. 
Spiro, Staff Development for Teach- 
ers of Disadvantaged Students 
(Washington, DC: Policy Studies 
Associates, June 1991). 
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2. Curriculum Development 

The Commission recognizes the need 
for schools and school districts to 
develop curricula aligned with the 
higher standards called for by 
Section II. 

Subsection (B) requires the 
development of state-based curricu- 
lum frameworks, guides, and model 
curricula. But it does not require a 
nationally or state-mandated curricu- 
lum. 

3. Incentives for Improving Teach- 
ing in Chapter 1 Schools 

The Commission recognizes and 
salutes the dedication and often 
unrecognized achievements of the 
thousands of talented professionals 
who work in our Nation's most 
troubled and neglected school 



systems. It is a fact of life, however, 
that there are few incentives for our 
Nation's most capable teachers to 
work in schools with the highest 
concentrations of poor children. On 
the contrary, there are a variety of 
factors which work to diminish the 
overall quality of instruction deliv- 
ered at such schools. Within metro- 
politan and regional labor markets, 
experienced and better educated 
teachers are often attracted by the 
higher salaries, lower pupil-staff 
ratios, better facilities and other 
working conditions present in more 
well-to-do jurisdictions. On an 
intradistrict basis, local educational 
agency policies may permit more 
experienced teachers to choose to 
transfer to schools with few disadvan- 
taged students. As a consequence, 
children in schools with large 
numbers of children from low- 
income families are, on the average, 
taught by teachers with less experi- 
ence and less expertise than their 
more advantaged peers. 



The Commission proposes in 
subsection IV D to establish a 
federally funded and administered 
program to provide positive incen- 
tives for professionals io serve 
economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren. The program, simply, would 
provide a $2,500 cash bonus to those 
teachers and other professionals who 
have met the high and rigorous 
standards or practice set by the 
National Board of Professional 
Teaching Standards and who teach in 
schools with very high concentrations 
of children from low-income families. 
The Commission is confident that 
such an initiative by the federal 
government could begin to attract 
the most competent educators to 
work in the schools where their 
talents are most needed. 
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Parent Involvement: 
General Requirements 

(1) EACH PARTICIPATING SCHOOL 

shall implement programs, activities, 
and procedures for the involvement 
of parents and other responsible 
family members, which shall be 
planned and implemented together 
with parents of children enrolled at 
the school, and shall be of sufficient 
size, scope, and quality to give 
reasonable promise of achieving the 
following goals: 

(a) empowering parents and other 
responsible family members to 
contribute to the attainment by their 
children of the high-level skills and 
knowledge called for by this Act; 

(b) giving parents the means by 
which to understand the standards 
and other requirements of this Act 
and to hold schools accountable for 
achieving the Act's purposes; 

(c) including parents and, in the case 
of secondary schools, students in the 
school-based processes required 
under this Act: 

(i) to consider and develop 
supplementary local standards 
pursuant to Section II; and 

(ii) to develop school achieve- 
ment plans pursuant to Section IV. 

(2) EACH PARTICIPATING SCHOOL 

shall develop a written parent 
involvement plan designed to achieve 
the goals in Section A and shall 
provide reasonable resources and 
support for parent involvement 
activities. All parents, and in the case 
of secondary schools, all students, 



shall be given an effective opportu- 
nity to participate in the develop- 
ment of the plan , the final version of 
which shall be provided to all parents 
of children who attend participating 
schools. The plan shall state in a 
detailed and comprehensible 
manner the specific means for 
carrying out each requirement 
contained in Section (V) ( B). 

(3) EACH LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY that receives funds under 
this Act: 

(a) shall ensure participating schools* 
compliance with this Section; 

(b ) shall provide the coordination, 
technical assistance, and other 
support necessary to assist participat- 
ing schools in planning and 
implementing effective parent 
involvement; 

(c) shall ensure that an annual 
evaluation of parent involvement is 
conducted at each participating 
school, with parent participation, 
and that such evaluation assesses the 
effectiveness of parent involvement 
and identifies anv barriers to greater 
participation, including barriers 
faced by limited-English-proficient 
and educationally disadvantaged 
parents, and of any steps needed to 
improve or expand participation; 
and 

(d) shall develop appropriate roles 
for community-based organizations 
and businesses in parent involvement 
activities, including the provision of 
information to these organizations 
about opportunities for them to work 
with parents and schools. 



H£ Parent Involvement 

Programs and Activities 

The plan required by subsection 
(2) shall be incorporated into the 
school achievement plan required by 
subsection IV A (2) (a) (ii) and shall 
specify programs and activities the 
school will undertake to assure the 
following: 

(1 ) EFFECTIVE INVOLVEMENT of 
parents in the education of their own 
children through family literacy 
programs, through support for the 
efforts of parents to work with their 
children at home to attain the 
instructional objectives of this Act, 
and through opportunities for parent 
participation in school. Such 
activities shall include: 

(a) training of parents in areas 
including helping their children 
learn more effectively, working with 
educators, monitoring student 
progress, and understanding and 
evaluating the program, its require- 
ments, and the curriculum; and 

(b) the development and dissemina- 
tion of materials and other assistance 
to implement home-based education 
activities that reinforce classroom 
instruction and student motivation. 

(2) THE TIMELY PROVISION in a 

manner and form understandable to 
parents of information needed for 
the full and effective involvement of 
parents in the education of their 
children at home and in school, 
including information on standards, 
assessment, and enforcement as 
required by Sections II, VII, and VIII 
through means including, but not 
limited to: 
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(a) public meetings, planned with 
parents, to be held at least annually, 
to which all parents are invited and 
at which parents are informed about 
the goals, standards, and other 
requirements of the school and of 
this Act, the specific instructional 
objectives and methods that will be 
used in the school, opportunities for 
involvement both at home and at 
school, and their rights of access 
under subsections (2) band (2)c; 

(b) reasonable access to observe 
classrooms and staff development 
and school improvement activities; 
and 

(c) reasonable access to program 
documents including: the school 
achievement plan; all other local 
educational agency and school plans 
and applications required by this Act; 
information on assessment, state and 
local standards, and enforcement; 
budget information; evaluation data; 
and local, state and federal laws, 
regulations, and guidelines, all of 
which shall be publicized and readily 
available for inspection, upon 
request. 

(3) THE PROVISION OF INFORMA- 
TION to parents who have limited 
literacy or English proficiency, along 
with opportunities for such parents 
to be involved in school programs; 

(4) FREQUENT REPORTS TO PAR- 
ENTS of participating children on 
their children's progress, as required 
by subsection VII B (2) , and at least 
one parent-teacher conference per 
year with parents of each child 
enrolled in the school, to discuss the 
child's progress and what parents 



and the school can do to further 
academic achievement; 

(5) TRAINING FOR TEACHERS, 
principals, and other staff in the 
value and utility of contributions of 
parents, in how to communicate and 
work with parents as equal partners, 
how to implement and coordinate 
parent programs, and how to build 
ties between home and school. 



Parent Information and 
Resource Centers 

( 1 ) THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 
SHA1X reserve $12 million from 
funds appropriated under this Act 
each year to be awarded as grants 
through a separate competition to 
private, nonprofit organizations for 
the purpose of providing training 
and information to parents of 
children enrolled in participating 
schools and to persons who work 
with such parents to enable them to 
work more effectively with profes- 
sionals in meeting the educational 
needs of children enrolled in 
participating schools and in accom- 
plishing the purposes of this Act. 
Such grants shall be designed to 
meet the unique training and 
information needs of parents of 
children enrolled in participating 
schools in the area to be served by 
the grant, particularly of those 
parents who are severely disadvan- 
taged educationally or economically. 

(2) TO RECEIVE A GRANT under 
paragraph (1), a private, nonprofit 
organization shall: 

(a) be governed by a board of 
directors on which a majority of the 
members are parents of children 
enrolled in participating schools and 



which includes members who are 
education professionals with exper- 
tise in improving services for disad- 
vantaged children, or, if the non- 
profit organization does not have 
such a board, it shall have a member- 
ship that represents the interests of 
parents of children enrolled in 
participating schools and shall 
establish a special governing commit- 
tee on v hich a majority of the 
members are parents of children 
enrolled in participating schools and 
which includes members who are 
professionals in the fields of compen- 
satory education and family literacy, 
to operate the training and informa- 
tion program under paragraph (1), 
and the parent and professional 
membership of these boards or 
special governing committees shall 
be broadly representative of minor- 
ity, low-income, and other individuals 
and groups having an interest in 
compensatory education and family 
literacy; 

(b ) serve the parents of children 
enrolled in participating schools; and 

(c) demonstrate the capacity and 
expertise to conduct effective 
training and information activities 
for which a grant may be made, and, 
for purposes of paragraph (1), 
network with clearinghouses, includ- 
ing those which may be established 
under Section IX and other organiza- 
tions and agencies, and network with 
other established national, State, and 
local parent groups representing the 
full range of parents of children 
enrolled in participating schools, 
especially parents of low-income and 
minority children. 
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(3) THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OR 
SPECIAL GOVERNING COMMITTEE 
of an organization receiving a grant 
under this subsection shall meet at 
least once each calendar quarter to 
review the parent training and 
information activities for which the 
grant is made, and each committee 
shall advise the governing board 
directly of its views and recommenda- 
tions. Whenever the organizations 
requests the renewal of a grant under 
paragraph ( 1 ) for a fiscal year, the 
board of directors or the special 
governing committee shall submit to 
the Secretary a written review of the 
parent training and information 
program conducted by that organiza- 
tion during the preceding fiscal year. 

(4) THE SECRETARY SHALL ENSURE 
that grants under paragraph ( 1 ) will: 

(a) be distributed geographically to 
the greatest extent possible through- 
out all the states and give priority to 
grants which serve areas with high 
concentrations of low-income 
families; 

(b) be targeted to parents of children 
enrolled in participating schools in 
both rural and urban areas; 

(c) serve in a representative manner 
parents of low-income and minority 
children enrolled in participating 
schools, including limited-English- 
proficient children; and 

(d) be funded at a sufficient size, 
scope, and quality to ensure that the 
program is adequate to serve the 
parents in the area. 

(5) PARENT TRAINING AND INFOR- 
MATION PROGRAMS funded und r 
subsection (1) shall assist parents to 
cam' out their responsibilities under 
subsection V A and other provisions 
of this Act, including: (a) to better 



understand their children's educa- 
tional needs; (b) to provide follow-up 
support for their children's educa- 
tional achievement; (c) to communi- 
cate more effectively with teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and other 
professional educators and support 
staff; (d) to participate in subsection 
IV A (2) (a) (iii), assistance to stu- 
dents who are making adequate 
progress: (e) to obtain information 
about the range of options, pro- 
grams, services, and resources 
available at the national, State, and 
local levies to assist children enrolled 
in participating schools and their 
parents; (0 to understand the 
requirements of this Aci, including 
the standards required by Section II, 
the school improvement processes 
required by Section IV, and the 
assessments required by Section VTI; 
and (g) to train other parents. 

(6) PARENT TRAINING AND INFOR- 
MATION PROGRAMS may, at a grant 
recipient's discretion, include state 
or loc^l educational personnel where 
such participation will further an 
objective of the program assisted by 
the grant. 

(7) THE SECRETARY SHALL PROVIDE 

technical assistance, by grant or 
contract, for establishing, develop- 
ing, and coordinating parent training 
and information programs. 

(8) AFTER THE ESTABLISHMENT in 

each state of a parent training and 
information center, the Secretary 
shall provide for the establishment of 
five additional experimental centers, 
three to be located in urban areas 
and two in rural areas where there 
are large concentrations of poverty. 



(9) BY JUNE 30, 1995, AND BY JUNE 30 
EVERY YEAR THEREAFTER, the 
Secretary shall obtain data concern- 
ing programs and centers assisted 
under this section including: (a) the 
numbe. of parents, and the number 
of minority and limited-English- 
prohcient parents provided informa- 
tion and training; (b) the types and 
modes of information or training 
provided; and (c) strategies used to 
reach and serve parents of minority 
and limited-English- proficient 
children and parents with limited 
literacy skills. 

| The Commission's 
Commentary on Parent 
Empowerment 

INTRODUCTION 

Goal 1: By the vear 2000, all 
children in America will start 
school ready to learn. 
Objectives: Every parent in 
America will be a child's first 
teacher and devote time each day 
helping his or her preschool 
child learn; parents will have 
access to the training and support 
they need. 

National Education Goals 

The provisions on parent empower- 
ment have been dratted to embody 
the following concepts: 

1. Parents are their children's first 
teachers* The Commission recog- 
nizes the crucial role of the home 
environment to achievement at high 
levels, and the cognitive and social 
development that necessarily takes 
place during the vast majority of 
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hours children spend outside the 
classroom. Research suggests young 
children develop the bulk of their 
literacy skills and knowledge in non- 
school settings, and that children 
who have access to a broad array of 
challenging, stimulating activities 
outside school are more likely to be 
academically well-prepared. Thus, in 
order for children to learn, parents 
must be ready to help them learn 
and to engage them in literacy- 
building and other learning activities 
at home and in the community. See 
R. Clark, The Role of Parents in 
Ensuring Education Success in School 
Restructuring Efforts (Washington, DC: 
Council of Chief State School 
Officers, 1989). 

2. Parents and schools must work 
together to improve education 
outcomes. The Commission strongly 
endorses the concept of the federal 
Even Start program. As one reviewer 
wrote: 

The goals of Even Start are to: 
help parents become full 
partners in their children's 
education; help children reach 
their full potential as learners; 
and provide literacy training for 
their parents. These goads 
translate into four core services 
that all Even Start programs 
must provide: adult education, 
early childhood education 
services, parent educadon to 
enhance child development, 
and adult/child services. D. 
D'Angelo, Parent Involvement in 
Chapter I: A Report to the Independent 
Review Panel 18 (Hampton, NH: 
RMC Research Corp. 1991). 
As the Even Start program 
exemplifies, services to parents and 
to students are interrelated. Both 



families and schools will benefit from 
a family-literacy approach to Chapter 
1. Schools will benefit from greater 
parent involvement, and parents will 
benefit from increased access to 
schools and from educadon and 
training programs. 

3. Parents are the first line of 
enforcement and accountability. 

Monitoring education programs in 
the nearly 15,000 school districts 
across the country that receive 
Chapter 1 assistance cannot be done 
solely by state and federal educadon 
officials. Parents have the largest 
vested interests — their children and 
their dollars — in seeing that educa- 
tion programs work, and they should 
play a key role in monitoring Chap- 
ter 1 programs and other education 
programs. To do this effectively, 
parents need information, access to 
schools and documents, and an 
understanding of the standard- 
setting, assessment, and accountabil- 
ity systems required by this Frame- 
work. 

4. Schools, together with parents, 
must be free and encouraged to 
develop and tailor their own parent 
involvement programs to meet 
their needs. At the same time, the 
Framework contains safeguards to 
ensure that parents have a voice, that 
resources are dedicated and that 
critical components are included to 
ensure programs are effective in 
helping schools be successful. 
Research shows that the most 
effective parent involvement pro- 
grams are comprehensive, providing 
a range of opportunities for parents 
to be involved at home and at school. 
See e.g., R. Brandt, On Parents and 
Schools: A Conversation with Joyce 



Epstein, Educational Leadership (Oct. 
1989). 

SECTION-BY SECTION ANALYSIS 

1. Parent Involvement 
Requirements 

Subsection A (1) sets forth the goals 
of parent empowerment programs at 
Chapter 1 schools. These goals, and 
the specific provisions that 1 ollow 
seek to build upon the emphasis in 
current law on informing parents 
and supporting their efforts at home, 
and add new language stressing the 
need for parents to be equipped to 
hold schools accountable. 

But the goals and provisions in 
subsections A and B do depart from 
current law in one respect; they 
reflect an attempt by the Commission 
to relax a number of procedural 
requirements now in the law. This is 
done to communicate that the 
emphasis should be on substantive 
family involvement in education, 
rather than on technical compliance 
with procedural requirements, which 
the majority of Commissioners view 
as a hindrance rather than an aid to 
substantive parent empowerment. 

Throughout this Framework, the 
Commission identifies schools as the 
fundamental unit of change. Thus, 
subsections A (2) and B place 
primary responsibility for developing 
and implementing parent involve- 
ment programs on schools rather 
than on local educational agencies. 

Subsection A (3) sets forth the 
duties of the local ducational 
agency in assuring and assisting 
schools' compliance with the parent 
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involvement requirements and in 
providing for an annual evaluation oi 
parent involvement at each partici- 
pating school. 

The cornerstone ot parent 
involvement programs in Chapter 1 
schools will be the plan, required by 
subsections A (2) and B. It is to be 
developed with parent participation, 
and — new to Chapter 1 — with 
student input in the case of partici- 
pating secondary schools. 

Although this Framework would 
encourage schools to define their 
own needs and then to develop 
programs based on those needs, it 
recognizes a universal need in all 
schools for programming in the 
following areas: 

■ parent education and training; 

■ parent information (including 
access to information about student 
progress and about the Chapter 1 
program itself); and 

■ training of teachers and other stall 
on the value of parent contributions 
and on how to work effectively with 
parents. 

The Commission is impressed 
with research showing that the more 
comprehensive the range of opportu- 
nities for involvement parents have, 
the better their children and their 
schools do. Different modes of 
involvement reinforce each other, 
empower parents in different ways, 
and move schools and parents closer 
to an overall culture of participation. 
Jovce Epstein of the Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Maryland, 
has identified u Five Major Types of 
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Parent Involvement," which are cited 
in the literature and implemented in 
model programs around the countrv. 
These five types are: 

Type 1: The basic obligations oj 
f -rents refers to the responsibili- 
ties of families to ensure 
children's health and safety; to the 
parenting and child-rearing skills 
needed to prepare children for 
school; to the continual need to 
supervise, discipline, and guide 
children at each age level, and to 
the need to build positive home 
conditions that support school 
learning and behavior appropriate 
for each grade level. 
Type 2: The basic obligations of 
schools refers to communications 
from school to home about school 
programs and children's progress. 
Schools van' the form and fre- 
quency of communications such as 
memos, notices, report cards, and 
conferences, and greatly affect 
whether the information about 
school programs and children's 
progress can be understood by all 
parents. 

Type 3: Parent involvement at 
school refers to parent volunteers 
who assist teachers, administra- 
tors, and children in classrooms or 
in other areas of the school. It 
also refers to parents who come to 
school to support student perfor- 
mances, sports, or other events, or 
to attend workshops or other 
programs for their own education 
or training. 

Type 4: Parent involvement in 
learning activities at home refers 
to parent-initiated activities or 
child-initiated requests for help, 
and ideas or instructions from 
teachers for parents to monitor or 
assist their own children at home 
on learning activities that are 
coordinated with the children's 
classwork. 

Type 5: Parent involvement in 
governance and advocacy refers 
to parents' taking decision-making 
roles in the PTA/PTO, advisory 
councils, or other committees or 
groups at the school, district, or 

m &T 



State level. It also refers to parent 
and community activists in 
independent advocacy groups that 
monitor the schools and work for 
school improvement. 
R. Brandt, On Parents and Schools: 
A Conversation with Joyce Epstein, 
Educational Leadership (Oct. 
1989). 

While the Commission believes 
that all five types of parent involve- 
ment are critical, it also believes that 
those persons actually at the school 
site are best equipped to determine 
how to meet parents' needs. Thus, 
subsection B is drafted to permit 
local educational agencies, schools, 
and parents the flexibility to design 
their own programs and governance 
structures, within the parameters of 
the Act, to meet locally defined 
needs. But there are also safeguards 
to protect parent and student 
interests. Thus, despite the flexibility 
in programming, a school will not be 
in compliance if it fails to fulfill some 
b^sic requirements, e.g., to hold an 
annual meeting for parents [subsec- 
tion B (2) (a) ] , to arrange for at least 
one parent-teacher conference 
[subsection (B) (4) ] , and to commu- 
nicate effectively with parents who 
have limited English proficiency 
[subsection (B)(3)]. 

2* Parent Information and Re- 
source Centers 

The evidence suggests that training 
for low-income parents on how to be 
involved in their children's educa- 
tion is a powerful means of improv- 
ing achievement and schools, 
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Despite this evidence and Chapter Ts 
call for effective parent training, 
funding for parent training has been 
the exception rather than the rule in 
schools across the country. 

Among the exceptions are 
sophisticated on-going programs 
built into the Parent Resource 
Centers in a few cities, such as 
Buffalo, New York, and Miami, 
Florida, and a two-week intensive 
summer training program in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. A few states — 
Indiana and Maryland being among 
the first — give adult education credits 
to parents. Some parent organiza- 
tions, such as Detriot's District Parent 
Advisory Council, manage to train 
themselves. And the National 
Coalition of Title 1/ Chapter 1 
Parents conducts a major annual 
training conference, annual 
regional training conferences, and 
selected state and city trainings. 

In general, however, parent 
training, if it exists at all, usually 
assumes the form of one required 
annual meeting and nothing more. 
Needed information is not provided 
or is inaccessible. The lack of 



information stands in stark contrast 
to assistance in programs required by 
Head Start and for parents of 
children with disabilities. 

A central reason for this paucity 
of training and information is that 
Chapter 1, unlike Head Start and the 
Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act (IDEA), has given school 
districts and schools the sole respon- 
sibility for training, supporting, and 
providing information to parents. 
Since many schools either resist this 
role, or, in fact, may not themselves 
have the training and support to 
carry out effective parent programs, 
parents frequently have not received 
training and support 

The Commission believes the 
Parent Resource Centers in subsec- 
tion V C, could provide the external 
support necessary for parents to 
combat these problems. Modeled 
after the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act, these centers could 
provide parents with the technical 
assistance they need to understand 
their children's academic situation, 
to learn about the requirements of 
Chapter 1, to exercise their rights as 
parents at participating schools, and 
to better participate in local standard 
setting and school improvement 
efforts — functions that are strongly 
needed. Such centers, designed for 
parents, would not be a direct 



adjunct to schools and teachers, but 
an "institutional* structure that can 
strengthen and empower parents so 
that they and their children can 
enjoy the rights and benefiu of the 
law. 

This section would place a center 
in each state, thus within the bound- 
aries of one state's policies, and close 
enough for access by parents and 
effective outreach by the center. 
As with the centers under IDEA, the 
key to each center's approach to 
training would be that it would 
belong to parents and would 
be run by a governing board on 
which a majority of the members are 
parents of disadvantaged children. 
Regional special-purpose centers 
would serve rural areas and urban 
areas of high concentrations of 
disadvantaged families. All centers 
would provide networking and 
clearinghouse functions. 
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Health and 
Social Services 

Purposes 

The obligations imposed on states, 
State educational agencies, and local 
educational agencies under this 
Section are for the purposes of 
assuring that to the extent practi- 
cable: 

(1) ALL PRESCHOOLAGED 
CHILDREN from low-income families 
receive sufficient nutrition, health, 
social services, and educational and 
developmental programs to ensure 
that they enter school ready and able 
to learn; 

(2) ALL SCHOOL-AGED CHILDREN 
who are eligible to participate in 
programs under this Act have access 
to health and social services sufficient 
to enable them to attend school on a 
regular basis and to achieve the high- 
level standards required under 
Section 11. 

3 State Plan 



(1 ) STATE PLAN TO ELIMINATE 
BARRIERS TO LEARNING 

By June 1, 1995, and every two years 
thereafter, each governor in consul- 
tation with the State educational 
agency and other appropriate state 
agencies, shall develop and submit to 
the Secretary of Education a plan 
that identifies, on local educational 
agencv and statewide bases, the 
following: 



(a) barriers to learning experienced 
by eligible children that stem from 
factors external to the public school 
system, (including poor health, poor 
nutrition, inadequate housing, and 
lack of appropriate preschool and 
before- and after-school supervision), 
that could be ameliorated by the 
provision of appropriate services by 
the local educational agency or by 
referral of the children and/or their 
families to service providers other 
than the local educational agency; 

(b ) the health, social services, and 
early educational programs neces- 
sary to ensure the attainment of the 
readiness, attendance, and achieve- 
ment objectives described in subsec- 
tion A; 

(c) how programs funded from a 
variety of sources, including other 
federal sources, are or will be 
coordinated in a systematic way, on a 
statewide basis, to ensure maximum 
effectiveness in the delivery of 
services to children and families with 
the objective of eliminating barriers 
to learning described in subsection 
(D(a); 

(d) on a local educational agency 
basis, the extent to which such 
services are unavailable, inaccessible, 
or underutilized by the target student 
population and their families, 
including barriers to obtaining 
services faced by single or working 
parent families and by families with 
limited literacy or English profi- 
ciency; 

(e) measures that will be taken by 

the State educational agency and by 
other state agencies to increase 
access to and availability of the 
services identified in subsection 

B (l)(b). Such measures may 



include, but are not limited to: 

(i) integration of services, so that 
one agency may provide or coordi- 
nate a variety of services for which a 
family may be eligible; 

(it) co-location of health and 
social services at Chapter 1 school 
sites to ensure, inter aba, that 
Medicaid-eligible children receive 
Early and Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSDT) 
services; 

(Hi) establishment of 
multiservice centers for low-income 
families at or near school sites; 

(iv) adjustments to service 
eligibility requirements and other 
regulatory or statutory changes to 
facilitate access to services; and 

(v) expansion of existing state or 
local programs or the creation and 
funding of new programs designed 
to meet the objectives of 
subsecdon A. 

(2) IN DEVELOPING THE PLAN 

required pursuant to subsection 

B (1), the governor shall consult with 

and involve: 

(a) the State educational agency; 

(b) state and local government 
agencies charged with providing 
health and social services to children 
and families; 

(c) participating local educational 
agencies: 

(d) private and nonprofit entities 

engaged in child advocacy, resource, 
and referral and those that provide 
direct services to children and 
families, including Head Start and 
other programs or facilities providing 
early childhood services; 

(e) parent and teacher representa- 
tives. 
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(3) COPIES OF THE PLAN SHALL BE 
FURNISHED to the State educational 
agency, to each local educational 
agency and to all public agencies that 
provide health, welfare and social 
services to children and their fami- 
lies. The plan shall specifically 
identify the barriers that are within 
the jurisdiction of those agencies. 
Copies shall also be provided to 
statewide parent and teacher organi- 
zations. 

(4) BY JANUARY 1, 1996, each state 
shall begin implementation of the 
measures specified in subsection 

(2) (e) . The governor shall report by 
January 1, 1998, and every two years 
thereafter to the Secretary of Educa- 
tion on progress in eliminating the 
barriers identified in subsection 
(1) (a) and on providing the services 
called for by subsection ( 1 ) (b) . 
Copies of the annual reports shall be 
furnished to the State educational 
agency, to State health and social 
service agencies, to all local educa- 
tional agencies, and to statewide 
parent and teacher organizations. 

jjgj Local Educational Agencies 

(1) BY JANUARY 1, 1996, each partici- 
pating local educational agency shall 
identify and report to the State 
educational agency: 

(a) barriers to learning experienced 
by eligible children which stem from 
factors (i) external to the public 
school system, (including poor 
health, poor nutrition, inadequate 
housing, and lack of appropriate 
preschool and before- and after- 
school supervision), and (ii) internal 
to the public school system (includ- 
ing poor or inadequate facilities, 
insufficient staff and other resources, 



and lack of participation in federally- 
subsidized school nutrition pro- 
grams) that could be ameliorated by 
the provision of appropriate services 
by the local educational agency or by 
referral of the children and/or their 
families to service providers other 
than the local educational agency; 

(b) the extent to which the health, 
social service, and early educational 
inputs necessary to ensure the 
attainment of the readiness, atten- 
dance, and achievement objectives 
described in subsection A are 
unavailable, inaccessible, and/or 
underutilized by the target student 
population and their families; 

(c) the extent to which locally based 
collaborative efforts among educa- 
tion, health, and social service 
providers might facilitate increased 
access and effective delivery of the 
services; 

(d) the extent to which additional 
resources are needed by the local 
educational agency to accomplish the 
purposes of this section; 

(e) the measures that will be 
undertaken locally to ameliorate or 
eliminate the barriers described in 
subsections C (1) (a) and (b),and to 
comply with subsection C (3), infra. 

(2) IN PREPARING ITS REPORT 

pursuant to subsection C (1), each 
local educational agency shall consult 
with local and municipal health and 
social service providers, with housing 
officials, with Head Start and other 
early childhood providers, and with 
organizations representing parents 
and teachers. 



(3) DUTY OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 

(a) Each participating local educa- 
tional agency shall ensure that all 
children attending participating 
schools: 

(i) are fully immunized upon 
entry to school; 

(ii) are screened for nutritional 
and developmental deficiencies, for 
hearing and vision problems that 
may impair learning, for alcohol or 
substance abuse, and for any other 
health or environmental conditions 
that in the judgment of the local 
educational agency, are likely to 
impair learning; and 

(Hi) are referred by school or 
local educational agency staff to 
appropriate service providers in the 
community, and that designated 
staff follow up to determine 
whether the services were received 
by the children referred. 

(b) Each participating local educa- 
tional agency shall cooperate with 
State efforts to comply with subsec- 
tion B and shall participate, as 
required or encouraged bv the State 
educational agency, in the State plan 
to eliminate barriers to learning 
described in subsection B (1). 

(4) USE OF FUNDS 

Local educational agencies may 
use Chapter 1 funds to pay profes- 
sional and other staff salaries, and 
other expenses, incurred in carrying 
out the purposes of this section, 
including (a) compliance with this 
subsection and (b) integration and 
coordination of services with other 
local, state, or federal providers. 
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The Commission's 
Commentary on Health and 
Social Services 

The Commission recognizes the 
serious external barriers to school 
attendance and achievement faced bv 
children who live in poverty. These 
barriers include lack of adequate 
and stable housing, unsafe and often 
violent home and community 
environments, health and nutritional 
deficits, and families who are unable 
to give the children the support they 
need to learn effectively. There can 
be no question that comprehensive 
policies to remove these barriers are 
needed if the goal of providing all 
children with the opportunity 
to reach their full potential is to be 
achieved. At the same time, a statute 
that operates within the confines of 
the resources and responsibilities of 
education officials is not the appro- 
priate place to address all of the 
issues affecting children's lives. 

The Commission has sought to 
resolve the dilemma by specifying in 
this section a responsibility' on the 
part of the governors to identify 
barriers to learning and to develop 
plans to eliminate the barriers, but it 
requires of school systems only 
actions that are appropriate and 
realistic within the resources that are 
likely to be available. This section 
requires each state, via its governor, 
to accept responsibility for preparing 
a plan and periodic progress reports 
on eliminating health and social 
barriers to learning [subsection (B) J. 



It is contemplated that the report 
required under subsection B (4) will 
serve as a report card, to be released 
every other year, on the State's 
progress in eliminating barriers to 
learning. 

As to education officials, the 
Commission, in Section V on parent 
involvement, recommends a new 
emphasis in Chapter 1 on family 
literacy and other family support 
efforts that have shown promise 
through programs like Even Start 
and Head Start. See subsection V B 
(1). In Section VI, the Commission 
seeks to encourage State educational 
agencies and local educational 
agencies to promote the co-location 
of social and health services at school 
sites, and the integration of these 
services, to ensure, for example, that 
low-income children can receive 
services for which they currently are 
eligible, including Medicaid's Early 
and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis 
and Treatment (EPSDT) program. 
EPSDT provides for screening, 
examinations, and treatment for 
medical (including vision and 
hearing) and dental problems faced 
by children from low-income fami- 
lies. See Mental Health Law Project, 
Early Intervention Advocacy Network 
Notebook, The Part H — EPSDT 
Connection (Washington, DC, Oct. 
19^K Subsection B(l)(c) requires 
states in their plans to identify how 
their numerous health and social 
service programs, with many separate 
funding sources, will be coordinated 
to ensure effective delivery of services 
to children and their families. 



Local educational agencies also 
are required under subsection C (3) to 
ensure that children are immunized 
before entering school, to screen for 
conditions that impair learning, and 
to make the necessary referrals. The 
"other health and environmental 
conditions' 1 referenced in subsection 
C (3) (ii) include, e.g., testing for 
lead exposure, screening for evi- 
dence of child abuse or neglect, and 
ascertaining homelessness. 

Subsection C (4) clarifies that 
Chapter 1 funds may be used to hire 
staff whose responsibility it would 
be to ensure proper screening and 
referral of children, but not to 
provide direct services. This 
limitation is consistent with subsec- 
tion III F ("Use of Funds") which, 
while granting considerable discre- 
tion to local educational agencies, 
does limit expenditures of Chapter 1 
dollars to "education programs and 
activities." The Commission recom- 
mends, instead, that Congress 
expand laws creating an entitlement 
of low-income children to health and 
social services needed to enable them 
to succeed in school. 
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Assessment 

23 Purposes of Assessment 

Each of the three types of assess- 
ments of students, schools, school 
systems, and of the Chapter 1 
program conducted under this 
section, has a separate purpose, as 
follows: 

(1 ) AS SET FORTH IN SUBSECTION B 
of this section, to provide informa- 
don and guidance to teachers, 
parents, and others on the progress 
being made by individual students in 
meeting the content standards 
prescribed in Section II, supra, and to 
serve as an aid in improving instruc- 
don, curriculum, and the perfor- 
mance of students; 

(2) AS SET FORTH IN SUBSECTION C 
of this section, to provide a means 
for evaluadng the effectiveness of the 
Chapter 1 program on a national 
basis so that any needed changes can 
be made to aid in reaching Chapter 
l's goal of assuring that children of 
low-income families acquire the high- 
level knowledge and skills that are 
necessary for sustained success; 

(3) AS SET FORTH IN SUBSECTIONS 
D THROUGH G of this secuon, to 
provide a means for holding indi- 
vidual schools, school systems, and 
State educational agencies account- 
able for student performance in 
meeting the content standards 
prescribed in Section II supra, and to 
serve as a basis for recognizing and 
rewarding those entities that improve 
student performance and for taking 
corrective acdon with respect to 
those that do not. 



Assessments to Aid Student 
Progress 

(1 ) EACH LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY and school shall implement 
assessment measures that are de- 
signed to provide information and 
guidance to teachers, parents, and 
students on the progress being made 
by individual students in meeting the 
standards prescribed in Section II 
and to aid in improving the perfor- 
mance of individual students. Such 
assessment measures shall aid 
teachers in evaluadng the progress 
that individual students are making 
on the curriculum and on classroom 
tasks, shall be controlled and admin- 
istered by teachers, and shall be an 
integral part of the instructional 
program. 

(2) AT LEAST ONCE EACH YEAR, each 
school shall inform parents of the 
progress their children are making in 
meeting the standards prescribed in 
Section II and shall provide specific 
information on deficiencies in 
performance and on assistance 
available to remedy deficiencies. 

(3) IN ADDITION TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OFF (2), each local educa- 
tional agency and school shall 
disseminate to parents, students, and 
teachers a description and explana- 
tion of the curriculum in use at the 
school, of the forms of assessment 
used to measure student progress, 
and of the proficiency levels students 
are expected to meet. 

(4) EACH LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY and school shall assure 
that the methods of assessment 



employed are aligned with the 
curriculum and designed to be an aid 
to instruction and an integral part of 
the ongoing teaching process. 



Assessments to Evaluate 
Chapter 1 

The Secretary shall: 

(1) PROVIDE TO THE PRESIDENT, 
the Congress, and the public at least 
biannually a report evaluating 
national progress in equipping low- 
income students with the knowledge 
and skills called for by this Chapter 
and evaluating the effectiveness of 
Chapter 1 in achieving its goals; 

(2) IN CARRYING OUT THE EVALUA- 
TIONS called for by C (1), use the 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress or other forms of assess- 
ment that are consistent with the 
assessment measures that are re- 
quired by this section; 

(3) DEVELOP EVALUATION METH- 
ODS that facilitate comparisons of 
information about student outcomes 
by state, provided, however, that the 
Secretary shall not (a) deny approval 
to an otherwise acceptable State 
educational agency assessment 
program on grounds that it does not 
permit comparisons between states 
or (b) require State educational 
agencies to collector aggregate data 
solely for the purpose of federal 
evaluation under this subsection. 



Duty to Assess for 
Accountability Purposes 

(1 ) EACH PARTICIPATING STATE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY shall adopt 
by June 1, 1996, and describe in its 
application to the Secretary for fiscal 
year 1997 a set of assessments that 
the State educational agencv pro- 
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poses to use as its primarv means for 
gauging the performance of local 
educational agencies and individual 
schools that participate in the 
Chapter 1 program in enabling 
students to meet the standards set 
forth in Section II. 

(2) EACH PARTICIPATING STATE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY may autho- 
rize any local educational agency 
within its jurisdiction to develop and 
use its own measures of assessment 
for accountability purposes, provided 
that these measures meet all of the 
requirements of this section and are 
approved bv the State educational 
agency. 

(3) SECTION 1435 OF THE ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY IMPROVEr 
MENT AMENDMENTS OF 1988, 
specifying methods of evaluation to 
be used under Chapter 1 is repealed 
on the effective date of this Act, as 
are the implementing regulations. 
The regulations and policies con- 
tained in 34 CFR §200.80-200.89 and 
in the Policy Manual (pp. 119-145) 
shall be rescinded immediately. 

(4) IF ANY STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY FAILS BY JUNE 1, 1996, 

to adopt an assessment program that 
meets the requirements of this 
section t it shall be required to select 
one of the assessment programs 
approved by the Secretary pursuant 
to subsection (5), provided, however, 
that selection of an assessment 
program under this subsection shall 
not relieve the State educational 
agencv of the requirements under 
this Act that assessments be aligned 
with standards and curriculum. 



(5) THE SECRETARY SHALL APPROVE 

only those assessment measures: 

(a) that meet the requirements of 
subsection F infra; 

(b) that are aligned with state 
standards and that have been 
validated in terms of their particular 
uses and consequences and to assure 
racial, ethnic, and gender fairness; 
and 

(c) that provide for periodic moni- 
toring to assure their continuing 
validity. 

(6) COMMISSION ON STUDENT 
ASSESSMENT 

(a) In carrying out the duties 

prescribed in this subsection, the 
Secretary shall rely on the advice and 
guidance of the Commission on 
Student Assessment (CSA). 

(b) The CSA shall be established by 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

(c) The duties of the CSA shall be: 

(i) to prepare periodically and 
submit to the Secretary and 
Congress a report on the most 
educationally effective methods of 
assessment; 

(ii) to review all assessment 
programs submitted under this 
section and provide to the Secre- 
tary comments on whether each 
program meets the requirements of 
this section; 

(Hi) to monitor the implementa- 
tion of approved assessment 
programs and to report at least 
annually to the Secretary and the 
Congress on the educational 
effectiveness of the assessments and 



on any adverse consequences that 
result from implementation of the 
programs. 



Scope, Frequency, 
Characteristics, and 
Methods of Assessment 

(I ) SCOPE AND FREQUENCY 

(a) Assessments for accountability 

shall be conducted annually in the 
grades designated under subsection 

(b) in all participating schools and 
shall be applied to at least a sample 
of all students, provided, however, 
that where sampling methods are 
used, the sample shall be constructed 
so as to yield representative data (i) 
for each Chapter 1 school, local 
educational agency, and for the State 
as a whole and (ii) within each 
school for each major racial and 
ethnic group and for economically 
disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged 
students. 

(b) An assessment pursuant to 
Section E(2) shall be completed at 
grade 1, at some point during grades 
2-5, at some point during grades 6-9, 
and at some point during grades 10- 
12, provided, however, that students 
who have been retained in grade 
shall be considered for assessment at 
the time they would otherwise have 
been assessed if they had not been 
retained in grade. 

(c) Where sampling methods are 
used pursuant to subsection (a), the 
methods shall meet professional 
standards of representativeness. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of subsection (a)> local educational 
agencies and individual schools are 
not required to assess a student who 
has been clearly demonstrated, using 
valid evaluation methods, to be so 
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severely disabled as to lack the 
capacity to make educational 
progress in meeting the standards set 
out in Section II, even with the 
provision of supplemental services. 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of subsection (a), local educational 
agencies and individual schools are 
not required to assess a student who 
has been identified as having limited 
English proficiency for a period of 
two years after the identification is 
made, provided, however, that this 
exemption does not excuse 'ocal 
educational agencies and individual 
schools from implementing assess- 
ments of limited-English-proficient 
students to aid their progress pursu- 
ant to the provisions of subsection R. 

(f) N° student shall be exempted 
from assessment on grounds that the 
student has not attended a particular 
school or has not been resident in 
the local educational agency for a 
full academic year, provided, how- 
ever, (i) that the performance of 
students who have attended more 
than one school in a local educa- 
tional agency in any academic vear 
shall not be used in determining the 
progress of any individual school but 
only in determining the progress of 
the local educational agency and (ii) 
that the performance of students 
who have not resided in the local 
educational agency for a full aca- 
demic year shall not be used to 
determine the progress either of any 
individual school or of the local 
educational agency. 

(2) CHARACTERISTICS 

In addition to the requirements set 
forth in subsection D (5), the 
assessment instruments adopted 



pursuant to this subsection shall 
meet the following criteria: 

(a) except for grade i, assessments 
shall measure the proficiency of 
students in subjects including, but 
not limited to, reading, mathematics, 
writing, history, geography, and 
science; 

(b) in grade 2, assessments shall be 
conducted only to determine the 
acquisition of developmentally 
appropriate levels of skill in oral 
language, emerging reading skills, 
and social skills important to 
progress in school; 

(c) assessments shall provide an 
accurate measure of the proportion 
of students attaining partially 
proficient, proficient, and advanced 
levels of achievement in all aspects of 
each subject; 

(d) there shall be some variation in 
the particular items used from one 
assessment to the next, so that 
students can be prepared for the test 
only by being taught a full range of 
important knowledge and skills; 

(e) assessments shall state clearly 
what is sought to be measured 'in the 

assessment and shall be designed to 
gauge only the proficiency and 
accomplishments of students rather 
than any presumed innate traits or 
characteristics; 

(f) assessments rhall provide to the 
extent practicable that in assessing 
students' mastery of skills in subjects 
other than English, students of 
limited English proficiency shall be 
assessed in the language in which 
they are taught. 



(3) METHODS 

In carrying out its duties pursuant to 
subsection D (1), each State educa- 
tional agency shall employ multiple 
methods of assessment tailored to its 
standards. 

Prerequisites for Imple- 
mentation of Assessments 

(1 ) PRIOR TO THE CONDUCT OF 
THE FIRST ASSESSMENT for account- 
ability, each State educational agency 
shall, with the assistance of each local 
educadonal agency, disseminate 
widely to parents, teachers, and 
students an understandable state- 
ment of the standards expected of 
students, the goals of the assessment 
instruments, the uses of the assess- 
ment, and the knowledge and skills 
to be assessed. Such statements shall 
include examples of student work at 
the appropriate level that would 
meet the standard at that level. 

(2) AS SOON AS FEASIBLE, but in any 
event, prior to the conduct of the 
second assessment, each State 
educational agency shall: 

fa J complete all necessary steps, e.g., 
by developing curriculum frame- 
works or model curricula and by 
providing training or assistance to 
local educational agencies, to assure 
that curriculum is revised in a 
manner that will enable students to 
meet the standards set forth in 
Section II; 

(b) adopt measures, including those 
required by Secdon IV, to assure that 
teachers in Chapter 1 schools have 
the capacity to implement instruc- 
tional strategies designed to equip 
children with the ability to perform 
successfully on the assessments 
required by this section. 
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Uses of Assessments and 
Safeguards 

{ l ) THE ASSESSMENTS DEVELOPED 
UNDER SUBSECTION D of this 
section shall be used by State and 
local educational agencies to im- 
prove the performance of schools in 
enabling students participating in the 
Chapter 1 program to master high- 
level knowledge and skills. 

(2) THE SECRETARY SHALL PRE- 
SCRIBE, by regulation, forms for the 
compilation and public reporting of 
the information gathered through 
the assessments required by subsec- 
tion D of this section. The informa- 
tion shall be reported in such a way 
as to permit evaluation of the annual 
progress made (a) by the State, by 
each local educational agency, and 
by each school in which the assess- 
ment is conducted; and (b) within 
each State, local educational agency, 
and school, by each major racial and 
ethnic group, by English-proficiency 
status, and by economically disadvan- 
taged students as compared to 
students who are not economically 
disadvantaged. 

(3) THE ASSESSMENTS PRESCRIBED 
BY SUBSECTION D of this section 
shall not be used by State and local 
educational agencies to withhold 
from any student a high school 
diploma or other form of certifica- 
tion or for retaining students in 
grade. 

[ The Commission's 
Commentary on Assessment 

If the high standards set forth in 
Section II are to be more than 
illusory goals, we must have means of 
assessing how students are perform- 

O 
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ing and whether schools, districts, 
and states are successful in enabling 
increasing numbers of their students 
to meet the standards. Unfortu- 
nately, the tests currently used within 
the Chapter 1 program emphasize 
only low-level skills and compare 
students with one another, rather 
than with objective standards. 
Consequently, the Commission has 
proposed in this Framework a new, 
three-pronged approach to assess- 
ment that will generate information 
on: 

■ the progress of individual students 
in meeting state standards, to be used 
by teachers to improve curriculum 
and instruction and by parents to 
evaluate their children's progress; 

■ the national impact of Chapter 1 in 
enabling schools to get increasing 
numbers of poor students to high 
standards, to be used by Congress to 
evaluate and improve the program; 
and 

■ the progress of individual schools 
and districts in enabling increasing 
numbers of their students to meet the 
standards* to be used as the founda- 
tion for a new outcomes-based 
accountability system to replace the 
current system, which requires schools 
to account for dollars rather than 
results. 

The importance of replacing the 
current tests cannot be overstated. A 
large part of the problem lies in the 
serious deficiencies of the norm- 
referenced tests that are now used 
throughout the Nation as the 
measure of student needs and 
progress. Such tests have great 
appeal because they are relatively 
inexpensive, and easy to score and 
because they limit subjective judg- 
ment and facilitate comparisons. But 
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norm-referenced tests have major 
drawbacks: 

■ while ranking students against one 
another, they do not provide an 
accurate gauge of what students know 
and can do; 

■ they are often years out-of-date, 
and when tests are not renormed 
frequently the norm may understate 
the true national average and give the 
impression that the great majority of 
students are performing well; and 

■ they lead to the problematic 
practice of teaching to the test, under 
which teachers downgrade important 
skills (e.g., reasoning power) and 
deemphasize subjects (e.g., science), 
that are in the curriculum but that are 
not generally tested. 

In the context of Chapter 1, the 
difficulties caused by norm-refer- 
enced testing are well illustrated by 
the "schools in need of improve- 
ment" program. In this program, 
adopted in the 1988 amendments in 
an effort to promote school account- 
ability, special attention is focused on 
schools that do not show progress in 
student achievement after receiving 
Chapter 1 assistance. The difficulty is 
that student progress is measured by 
U NCE gains" as a single measure of 
whether schools are succeeding or 
failing. 8 These have proved to be 



8 Normal curve equivalents (NCEs) are 
described by Robert Slavin as a statistic 
similar to percentiles with a mean of 50 
and a standard deviation of approximately 
2 1 . The idea, he adds, is "that students 
should gain in percentile rank from year to 
year... . For example, a student who 
scored at the 50th percentile in the third 
grade and again at the 50th percentile in 
the fourth grade would be said to have 
made 'no gain' even though they have in 
fact gained one grade equivalent in one 
year. A student who scores at a lower 
percentile rank is said to have made a 
negative gain. Slavin, Chapter I: A Virion 
for the Next Quarter-Century, 72 Phi Delta 
Kappan 586-592 (1991). 
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notoriously unstable and unreliable 
indicators. Schools identified in one 
year as in need of improvement may 
show a rebound the next year before 
any improvement plan has been 
implemented. No one can have any 
confidence that any real change has 
occurred at the school. 9 

While the problems created by 
the widespread use of commercial 
standardized tests are widely known, 
arriving at a remedy is more difficult. 
A better system of assessing student 
progress must be more sophisticated 
in the range of skills and scope of 
subject matter that it covers, and yet 
it cannot impose excessive financial 
costs or an undue lime drain on the 
public schools. Assessments must be 
flexible and yet, if accountability is a 
prime goal, must facilitate consistent 
enforcement. While holding schools 
accountable and increasing their 
capacity to improve teaching and 
learning are the major objectives of 
new forms of assessment, the poten- 
tial adverse consequences for 
students cannot be ignored. If the 
needs of economically disadvantaged 
students, the intended beneficiaries 
of Chapter 1, are to be served, new 
forms of assessment must be accom- 
panied by safeguards that assure that 
testing does not again become a 
vehicle for tracking and lowered 
expectations. 

Accordingly, the Commission has 
spent more than a year studying the 
ramifications of new forms of 
assessment. We have concluded that 
while much work is still in the 
developmental stage and while 
difficult problems remain to be 



solved, great strides have been made 
at several academic centers and in 
several states in establishing new 
forms of assessment that address the 
major issues posed above, 10 

Within a reasonable period of 
time, the Commission is convinced, 
these new forms of assessment can 
furnish the core of a system of 
accountability for schools and school 
systems. They can provide a means 
for determining whether schools are 
succeeding or failing in their mission 
to help students achieve the high 
levels of proficiency that form the 
central purpose of this Framework 
and a basis for taking corrective 
action where needed. The bulk of 
Section VII (subsections D through 
G) presents a careful description of 
the characteristics of assessments that 
can serve as the basis for a system of 
holding schools and school systems 
accountable. 

But it must be recognized that 
testing and assessment are conducted 
for purposes other than holding 
schools and school systems account- 
able. Indeed, the basic purpose is to 
provide a measure of how well each 
individual student is progressing and 
to furnish tools for teachers, parents, 
and others in the school community 
to diagnose problems and help 
students improve their performance. 
Because this use of testing is so 
fundamental, it is treated at the 
outset of this section in subsection B. 
This subsection is far less detailed 
than subsections D through G in 
dealing with accountability assess- 
ments. The reason is that while it is 
clearly an appropriate role for the 
federal government to insist on 
accountability by schools and school 
systems in the use of federal funds, 
grading tools to guide progress are 



far more the province of local 
educators Nevertheless, if Chapter 1 
is to attain its aims, attention must be 
paid to the assessments that inform 
teachers about the progress of 
children. And as more authentic 
forms of assessment are developed 
for accountability purposes, teachers 
need no longer be saddled with the 
old norm-referenced tests that are 
barriers rather than aids to student 
progress. The third purpose of 
assessment is to provide periodic 
evaluation of the effectiveness of 
Chapter 1 so that Congress and the 
President can determine whether 



9 See U.S. Department of Education, The 
Chapter I Implementation Study Interim 
Report 2-3, 2-17 (Abt Associates 1992); R. 
Slav in and N. Madden, Modifying Chapter 1 
Program Improvement Guidelines to Reward 
Appropriate Practices, 4 Educational 
Evaluation and Policy Analysis 369-79 

( 1991 ); J. Anderson, Using the Norm 
Referenced Model to Evaluate Chapter 1 
(paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Educational Research 
Association, Chicago, 1991). 

10 See National Council on Education and 
Testing, Raising Standards for American 
Education 21-31, F22-23 (1992) (finding it 
"feasible as well as desirable to create 
national education standards and a system 
of assessments linked to standards," at 
p.21). Much of the work on the develop- 
ment of new standards and tools of 
assessment is being done by the New 
Standards Project, a cooperative venture of 
the Learning Research and Development 
Center of the University of Pittsburgh and 
the National Center on Education and the 
Economy. Information on the status of 
State efforts to develop and implement 
innovative assessment techniques is 
available from the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. There is a growing 
literature on particular aspects of new 
forms of assessment. See, e.g., L. Resnick 
and D. Resnick, Assessing the Thinking 
Curriculum: New Tools for Educational 
Reform (prepared for the National 
Commission on Testing and Public Policy, 
August 1984). Other groups of educators 
and public officials have identified the 
development of new forms of assessment as 
an urgent task. See, e.g., National Commis- 
sion on Testing and Public Policy, From 
GATEKEEPER to GATEWAY: Transforming 
Testing in America (1990). 
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changes arc needed to better serve 
the needs oi economically disadvan- 
taged children. This is dealt with in 
subsection C. 

While the provisions of this 
section are detailed and somewhat 
complex, specificity is needed to 
assure that tests are properly used for 
accountability purposes and that 
unnecessary testing is avoided. 
Elsewhere in this Framework, 
particularly in Section III, we recom- 
mend measures that will eliminate 
testing as a mechanism for selecting 
students for receipt of Chapter 1 
services and f or allocating resources 
to schools. 

SUBSECTION A: PURPOSES 

This provision recognizes the 
importance of identifying and 
distinguishing clearly the varying 
purposes to be served by new forms 
of assessment. As noted, the major 
objectives are: (1) to provide infor- 
mation to teachers, parents, and 
others on the progress being made 
by individual students and to aid in 
improving performance; (2) to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Chapter 1 program as a whole with a 
view to making any needed changes 
in legislation or implementation; and 
(3) to hold schools and school 
systems accountable for student 
performance and to provide a basis 
for corrective action where schools 
are falling short. 

As will be seen, differing purposes 
may dictate the use of different 
assessment tools. For example, 
assessments conducted for purposes 
of accountability can never fully 
satisfy the need to provide informa- 
tion about students to parents and 
teachers since accountability assess- 



ments will be conducted at only four 
stages ot a student's career. Thus, 
other means, such as end-of-course 
examinations and teacher evalua- 
tions, must play an important role as 
informational tools and aids to 
student progress. Since these latter 
tools of assessment are not used for 
accountability purposes, they can be 
subjective and less subject to com- 
parisons. 

SUBSECTION B; ASSESSMENTS TO 
AID STUDENT PROGRESS 

The objective of this subsection is 
to aid the progress of individual 
students bv making sure that teach- 
ers, parents, and students are 
acquainted with the standards to be 
met and have a means of evaluating, 
at least annually, the progress of 
individual students toward meeting 
the standards. 

This objective is fundamental 
because from an education stand- 
point, the most powerful forms of 
assessment are those that inform the 
teachers about the progress of 
children. The objective cannot be 
accomplished solely through the use 
of the accountability assessment 
measures specified in subsections D 
through G since these will occur only 
four times during the course of a 
student's career and may be con- 
ducted on a sample basis. Accord- 
ingly, schools are encouraged to 
employ a variety of other means to 
fulfill their annual obligations under 
this subsection. In specifying in the 
subsection some of the desirable 
aspects of these tvpes of assessment, 
the hope is that they will become an 



integral part of the education 
program. As noted, the preferred 
forms of assessment are those 
controlled by teachers and embed- 
ded throughout the curriculum. 
One Commissioner has suggested 
that a desirable method of assess- 
ment would be to have a selection of 
the work of each student evaluated 
by a group of teachers who employ 
criteria that link the work to the 
standards called for in Section II. 

Equally important, subsection 
B(2) calls on schools to communicate 
with parents on the progress their 
children are making in meeting 
standards and to inform members of 
the school community about the 
curriculum in use and the ways in 
which student progress is being 
assessed. 

SUBSECTION C: ASSESSMENTS TO 
EVALUATE CHAPTER I 

A second purpose of assessment is 
to provide information to Congress, 
the President, and the public on how 
effective Chapter 1 has been in 
achieving the goals set out in Section 
1 and how it may be improved 
through amendment or through 
changes in the implementation 
process. 

In the Commission's view, the 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has played a very 
useful role in the past in providing 
tools to evaluate education policy 
and programs; and changes it is 
currently making in its assessments 
should enable it to play an even more 
useful role in the future. 

In conducting a national evalua- 
tion, it will be helpful if information 
is available, in addition to NAEP 
reports, that permits comparisons of 
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student outcomes among states. But 
the provisos to subsection (3) are 
included because the Commission 
does not wish to add to the paper- 
work and data collection burdens of 
State educational agencies. The 
substantive responsibilities that Slate 
educational agencies would have 
under this Framework are far too 
important to allow their resources to 
be diverted in nonessential direc- 
tions. 

SUBSECTION D: DUTY TO ASSESS 
FOR ACCOUNTABILITY 

The third purpose of assessment 
is accountability. Properly and 
carefully developed, new forms of 
assessment will provide a means of 
determining which schools and 
school districts are meeting the law's 
requirements and which are not. 

After study, the Commission 
concluded that the locus of responsi- 
bility for the development of new 
assessment programs should be State 
educadonal agencies, acting sepa- 
rately or cooperatively. The reasons 
for recommending this course are 
several. 

States are the entities currendy 
developing new, performance-based 
methods of assessment. Building on 
the base of these state efforts, the 
Commission believes, will provide 
much firmer ground than seeking to 
develop a national testing system, 
which is a more speculative, long- 
range and, perhaps, problematic 
endeavor. 11 As Theodore Sizer and 
others have noted, there is no 
national need for a system that is so 
finely calibrated as to eliminate all 
differences between states. To the 



extent that comparability is desirable, 
the Framework provides in subsec- 
tion (6) for the establishment of a 
Commission on Student Assessment 
to help define the state of the art in 
assessment and to assist the Secretary 
of Education in carrying out the 
responsibility of approving and 
monitoring the implementation of 
State assessment programs. 

Just as a call for a mandated 
national testing system would pose 
major feasibility problems, vesting 
responsibilities for accountability 
assessments below the state level 
would lead to unmanageable frag- 
mentation. Since considerable 
resources are needed to develop new 
assessments, it is far more cost 
effective to place responsibility in 50 
states than in thousands of school 
districts. In addition, while interstate 
comparisons are not imperative, the 
responsibility of each state to provide 
equality of educational opportunity 
within its borders requires the 
development of assessment systems 
that will determine the relative 
performance of school districts 
within a state. This does not mean 
that local educational agencies have 
no role to play; subsection (2) would 
permit State educational agencies to 
authorize local educational agencies 
to develop their own assessment 
programs provided they meet state 
and federal requirements. 

Under subsection (2), it is 
permissible for a State educational 
agency to select and submit to the 
Secretary an assessment program that 
has been developed in another State 
educational agency. This will 
encourage efforts to build on the 
strengths of those states that have 
devoted considerable thought and 



effort to meeting the challenge of 
new assessments and could spur 
interstate cooperation. 12 The risk 
that states will simply engage in a 
reflexive exercise of selecting off-the- 
shelf programs developed elsewhere 
is minimized by the fact that each 
state will remain responsible for 
gearing its assessments to the new 
content standards required by 
Secdon II and to the revised curricu- 
lum frameworks and new staff 
development efforts that will be 
required if the standards are to be 
met. While the Commission did not 
deem it advisable to prescribe 
procedures for States to follow in 
developing assessment programs, we 
strongly encourage the involvement 
of teachers in the process. They 
obviously have valuable experience to 
contribute, and they will be on the 
frondines in assuring the success of 
new assessment programs. 

Because the development of new 
forms of assessment is a task that is 
both central to any new drive for 
educational improvement and that 
poses difficult technical challenges, it 
is important that the Secretary of 
Education have the best advice 



11 The Commission recognizes and 
respects the view of the National Alliance 
of Business and others that a national 
assessment system is needed to capture 
how well children are gaining those "skills 
and abilities [that] all children need if they 
are to be successful in society." But the 
Alliance itself acknowledges that a national 
system is a complex endeavor that may 
take many years to accomplish. 

11 California, Connecticut, Michigan. 
Kentucky, and Vermont are among the 
states that are reported to have made 
progress in this endeavor. 
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available in carrying out responsibili- 
ties related to assessment. Accord- 
ingly, our Commission proposes in 
subsection D(6) the creation of a 
Commission on Student Assessment 
to help define the state of the art, to 
review and provide comments to the 
Secretary on programs submitted by- 
states and to assess the educational 
effectiveness along with any adverse 
consequences, of new assessments, 
for Congress and the Secretary. 

The Commission should be a 
scholarly and independent body. We 
recommend that it be created bv and 
housed in the National Academy of 
Sciences. The Academy was char- 
tered bv Congress in 1863 and has a 
mandate to advise the federal 
government on scientific and 
technical matters. 

It should be noted that under 
subsection (1), assessments are 
required to be conducted only in 
local educational agencies and 
individual schools that are participat- 
ing in the Chapter 1 program. While 
the federal government may well 
have authority to prescribe assess- 
ments for all schools within a district 
that receives Chapter 1 assistance, 
whether or not a particular school 
receives such assistance, 13 it is not 
necessary for Congress to act to the 
limit of its authority. As a practical 
matter, however, it would be very 
difficult for states to adopt different 
forms of assessment for non-Chapter 
1 schools, especially since the 
Framework requires that the stan- 
dards for Chapter 1 students may be 
not be lower than those applied to 
non-Chapter 1 students [Section II 



(A) (2)]. It should also be noted 
that under the Framework, where 
sampling is used, assessments done at 
Chapter 1 schools must provide a 
sampling of all students in the school 
and may not be limited to students 
who are identified a* educationally or 
economically disadvantaged. 

Subsection D(5), along with 
subsection F, specifies safeguards 
designed to protect students, particu- 
larly low-income, minority and 
limited English proficient students, 
that must be met as prerequisites to 
implementation of the new assess- 
ment measures. These are discussed 
in the commentary on subsection F. 

Finally, it should be noted that 
subsection D(3) makes clear that the 
new forms of assessment are de- 
signed to replace completely the 
norm-referenced tests that are 
specified in the 1988 amendments 
and regulations and that are used for 
a variety of purposes under Chapter 
1. Since the Commission regards the 
tests and the use of NCE gains as 
detrimental to educational progress, 
we recommend a repeal that will be 
effective immediately upon 
reauthorization of Chapter 1. State 
and local agencies can employ 
interim means of identifying schools 
most in need of assistance until new 
forms of assessment go into effect. 

SUBSECTION E: SCOPE, FRE- 
QUENCY, CHARACTERISTICS, AND 
METHODS OF ASSESSMENT 

1 . Scope and Frequency 

Subsections (1) (a)-(c) on scope and 
frequency are designed to strike a 
balance between the need to conduct 
accountability assessments often 
enough to assure that corrective 
action will be taken on a time 



basis and the need to avoid testing 
that will place an unnecessary drain 
on a school system's resources. 

The former need will be served by 
conducting assessments annually so 
that teachers, parents, and other 
members of the school community 
will have regular feedback on the 
progress being made by the school in 
increasing the proficiency of stu- 
dents. 14 At the same time, the 
provisions permitting assessments to 
be conducted on a sample basis and 
only at particular points in a 
student's career should help assure 
that preoccupation with testing does 
not overwhelm the instructional 
mission of the schools. 15 

While many proposals designate 
particular grades (e.g., 4 and 8), the 
Commission saw no reason why states 
should not be permitted flexibility in 
determining the appropriate grades 
for assessment. The exception here 
is the provision for a first grade 
assessment of oral language, emerg- 
ing reading skills, and social skills. 



15 Civil rights requirements, for example, 
have been applied to all schools within a 
local educational agency, not simply those 
that receive Chapter 1 funds. 

14 While assessments are to be conducted 
annually, the comparisons will be made on 
a two-year basis through the use of rolling 
two-year averages. See Section VIII B. 
This will prevent an aberrational outcome 
in a single year from having undue effect. 

15 Several Commissioners noted that it is 
possible and desirable, through a tech- 
nique known as matrix sampling, to 
include all students in the grade being 
tested in some aspects of the assessment. 
While there is merit to a technique that 
broadens the test so that teachers must 
cover the entire curriculum in order to 
"teach to the test," the Commission 
decided that mandating matrix sampling 
would be overly prescriptive. 
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The Commission believes that an 
assessment along these lines should 
be included as a part of the overall 
system of assessment for accountabil- 
ity in order to provide sufficient 
incentives for attention to our 
youngest children. However, the 
Commission is aware of efforts 
currently underway — by the National 
Association for the Education of 
Young Children, the National 
Education Goals Panel' s Planning 
Subgroup on School Readiness, and 
others — to define parameters and 
begin to develop an early childhood 
assessment system. Clearly, these 
recommendations should be consid- 
ered together. 

It is very likely that larger school 
districts will choose sampling over 
census testing. Sampling, if it meets 
professional standards of representa- 
tiveness as required by subsection (1) 
(c), will yield data that will permit 
local educational agencies and 
individual schools to be held ac- 
countable. Such data> when reported 
by socioeconomic status, race, and 
ethnicity will also serve as a barom- 
eter on whether the major goals of 
Chapter 1 and the civil rights laws of 
providing equality of opportunity for 
those who have lacked opportunity in 
the past are being achieved. 

2. Exceptions 

Subsection (1) (d) sets a standard for 
determining whether special educa- 
tion students shall be included in 
assessments. Broadly excusing 
special education students from 
testing would lead schools and local 



educational agencies to increase such 
placement of marginal students. See 
Allington and McGill-Franzen, 
Unintended Effects of Educational Reform 
in Neiv York State 5-7 [Final Report of 
Research funded by U.S. Department 
of Education, OERI (1991)], for 
evidence to this effect in New York. 
On the other hand, holding Chapter 
1 schools accountable for moving 
students with severe learning disabili- 
ties out of the "not proficient* 
category could undermine the 
perceived legitimacy of the assess- 
ment system and could lead to 
exclusion of such children from 
regular public schools. The standard 
proposed — requiring that the 
disability be so severe that the 
student could not make educational 
progress even with supplemental 
services — is designed to provide 
safeguards against improper exclu- 
sion of students from assessment. It 
will also require the addition of 
definition and content of the Secre- 
tary of Education so that implemen- 
tation will be fair and consistent. 
Under such a standard, virtually all 
hearing and visually impaired 
students would be assessed, while 
students who are properly deter- 
mined to be "trainable mentally 
retarded*" would not be assessed. 
The Secretary's guidelines should 
also make it clear that it is appropri- 
ate to make alterations in the 
learning environment to assist 
learning-disabled students who are 
included in the assessment. 

The rationale for subsection 
(l)(e) is similar. Assessments should 
occur at a time when schools and 
school systems can fairly be expected 
to have made substantial progress in 
increasing students 1 proficiency. 



Accordingly, where a school has 
identified and is addressing the 
student's need to become proficient 
in English, it should be given a 
reasonable time before the student is 
included in an assessment of reading, 
mathematics, or other subject matter 
areas. While this subsection provides 
for a delay in including limited- 
English-proficient students in 
accountability assessments, schools 
and local educational agencies 
should monitor and report to parents 
the progress of these children as they 
do others under Section VII B. 

Subsection (l)(f) is designed to 
establish a method for dealing with 
the mobility of many students. The 
subsection begins with the premise 
that students should not be excluded 
from assessment simply because they 
have moved within the school year. 
The most common problem of 
mobility is the movement of students 
within a district. As to such students, 
the subsection makes the local 
educational agency itself the only 
accountable unit. The local educa- 
tional agency's progress in enhanc- 
ing the achievement of students in 
the "floating school" would be 
assessed in the same way that 
progress with regard to individual 
students is assessed (i.e., by determin- 
ing the increase in the proportions of 
students attaining the levels "partly 
proficient," "proficient or "ad- 
vanced"). Local educational agen- 
cies, of course, would be required to 
keep good records in order to track 
transfers. The system might provide 
some incentive for the local educa- 
tional agency to keep children in the 
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same school even when thcv change 
residence in mid-year, since the 
school then retains accountability for 
the student's progress. Such stability 
would be a plus. 

Students who migrate into the 
district during the academic year 
would be part of the assessment 
(unless they arrive after the assess- 
ment has been conducted), but their 
schools and the local educational 
agency would not be held account- 
able for their progress until they have 
been present for a full academic year. 

3. Characteristics 

Subsection (2) (a) gives content to 
the requirement that accountability 
assessments be broad-based by 
requiring that the proficiency of 
students be determined in at least six 
areas — reading, mathematics, 
writing, history, geography, and 
science. 

The exception in (2)(b), which 
stipulates that first graders should be 
assessed only to determine their 
developing skills in oral language, 
reading, and social skills, recognizes 
the dangers of overtesting in the 
early grades. At the same time, a 
failure to conduct appropriate 
assessments in the first grade would 
serve as a disincentive to the kinds of 
early intervention initiatives that have 
come to be recognized as critical to 
student success. One suggestion is 
that such testing would be most 
manageable if performed by Chapter 
1 -funded teachers working in schools 
other than their own. SeeR. Slavin, 
Three Days in May: How to Test First 
Graders, and Why This Is Essential in 
Chapter 1 Assessment (Baltimore, 
MD: Center for Research on Effective 
Schooling, Oct. 1991). 



The categories of proficiency set 
out in subsection (2)(c) are the same 
as the those delineated as perfor- 
mance standards in Section II A 
(i)(d), and the rationale is that set 
forth in the commentary to that 
section. 

In addition, although there is less 
concern about "teaching to the test" 
when tests measure what students 
actually know and can do, it would 
still not be sound policy to allow 
teachers to skew test results by 
concentrating instruction on a 
narrow range of items. With the 
required variation in (2) (d), the 
assessment will encourage teachers to 
cover the entire curriculum. 

4. Methods 

While stated very broadly, subsection 
(3) on methods contemplates the 
adoption of techniques of assessment 
that differ from the norm-referenced 
tests now widely used. One set of 
methods may include different types 
of "sit-down" or performance exami- 
nations that measure knowledge and 
skills by requiring students to 
complete a prescribed set of tasks in 
an examination setting. A second set 
of methods may involve project 
assessments, requiring participation 
by students in a learning or produc- 
tion activity that extends over a 
period of time. 

As stated by Marc Tucker and 
Lauren Resnick, the distinguishing 
characteristics of these latter meth- 
ods of assessment are as follows: 
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All of these modes of assess- 
ment would stress the applica- 
tion of knowledge and skill in 
real life situations, in which 
there is rarely only one right 
answer to a problem and in 
which much of the art of 
solving the problem lies in 
framing it well. This combina- 
tion of modes of assessment is 
designed to accommodate 
competence. These demonstra- 
tions of competence could 
occur over a period of years so 
that students need not feel that 
everything depends on what 
they do in a day or two of high 
pressure examination. They 
can begin to take pride, instead, 
in a record of cumulative 
achievement. Setting a New 
Standard: Toward an Examina- 
tion System for the United 
States (joint proposal of the 
Learning Research and Devel- 
opment Center and the 
National Center for Education 
and the Economy, Oct. 1990) . 

The new forms of assessment 
proposed also address the problem 
inherent in norm-referenced testing 
that students may be rated "above 
average" whether or not they have 
mastered the skills and knowledge 
purportedly being measured. 

SUBSECTION F: PREREQUISITES 
FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

The new methods of assessment 
cannot be expected to achieve the 
ambitious aims set forth in this 
section unless teachers, parents and 
students have a clear understanding 
of the content, goals and uses of the 
assessments. Accordingly, subsection 
(1) requires State educational 
agencies and local educational 
agencies to assure that such informa- 
tion is disseminated at the school 
level, including appropriate ex- 
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amples of student work tha: would 
meet standards. This subsection, 
along with Section 11(c) on supple- 
mental local standards, is intended to 
make the new requirements mean- 
ingful and understandable at the 
school level, a vital endeavor if the 
new standards and assessments are to 
serve as a catalyst for improved 
student performance. 

As noted, the assessment require- 
ments of this section, along with the 
standards requirements of Section II, 
are specifically intended to have a 
major influence on what is taught, 
how it is taught, and how students 
learn. Since a reshaping of instruc- 
tional strategies and of the curricu- 
lum will not occur automatically 
merely because new forms of assess- 
ment are required, State educational 
agencies must be called upon to work 
with local educational agencies and 
schools to accomplish these aims. 
The requirements are stated gener- 
ally in subsection (2), and the staff 
development requirement receives 
elaboration in Section IV. Because 
assessments ultimately will become 
meaningful only after the adoption 
of revised instructional strategies and 
curriculum, subsection (2) calls upon 
State educational agencies to assure 
that these are in place no later than 
the time at which the second assess- 
ment is conducted. Because progress 
is heavily dependent on the imple- 
mentation of teaching strategies and 
curriculum that are geared to the 
standards, the work in these two 
areas should be attended by a 
particular sense of urgency. 



SUBSECTION G: USES OF ASSESS- 
MENT AND SAFEGUARDS 

Subsection (1) is designed to 
reinforce the basic premise that all 
children can learn and that assess* 
ments are a method for holding 
schools and school systems account- 
able for the success or failure of 
students. 

Subsection (2) is designed to 
assure that information is collected 
and reported in ways that will permit 
schools and school systems to be held 
accountable for progress. It also is 
designed to reinforce the underlying 
premise of the statute that the 
expectations for Chapter 1 students 
are as high as the expectations for all 
students. The requirement that 
information be reported by racial 
and ethnic group reflects 
longstanding national concern about 
the impact of discrimination on 
educational attainment and the 
effort through civil rights laws and 
education programs to eliminate 
disparities caused by discrimination. 
In no way does the reporting of data 
by race suggest the imposition of 
quotas or other numerical 
requirements. 

The overall school data and the 
data on economically disadvantaged 
and nondisadvantaged students 
required by this subsection form the 
predicate for the enforcement 
provisions contained in Section VIII. 

Subsection (3) addresses the 
concern that while high standards 
and expectations for all children are 
an imperative, the adoption of new 
standards and assessments may result 
in large-scale failure of minority and 
disadvantaged children. In essence, 



this subsection recognizes that while 
it is appropriate and necessary after 
certain steps are taken to use the new 
assessments to hold schools and local 
educational agencies accountable, it 
would not be appropriate during the 
next Chapter 1 authorization to 
attach stakes for individual students 
to the assessment. Accordingly, 
subsection (3) specifically bars the 
use of assessments as the basis for 
retaining students in grade or 
withholding a high school diploma. 16 

In this, the subsection is consis- 
tent with cases requiring due process 
to be accorded before school systems 
can use competency exams to deny 
high school diplomas. See, e.g., Debra 
P. v. Turlington, 474 F. Supp. 244 
(M.D. Fla. 1979), ajfd in part, 644 
F.2d 397 (5th Cir. 1981). Ultimately, 
once teaching and the curriculum 
fully prepare students to demonstrate 
on the assessments what they know 
and can do, the assessments may- 
provide an appropriate basis for 
individual decisions about students. 



Ib State and local educational agencies 
should also be reminded that the use of 
accountability assessments (or other tests) 
as a basis for tracking or classifying 
children by ability may violate the civil 
rights laws where the result is racial 
isolation of children in classrooms. See, 
e.g., Larry P. v. Riles, 793 F.2d 969 (9th Cir. 
1989); Hobson v. Hansen, 269 F. Supp. 401 
(D.D.C. 1967), ajfdsub. nom. Smuckv. 
Hobson, 408 F.2d 175 (D.C. Cir. 1969) (en 
banc). See also, Finding 11, Section II, 
supra. 
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Enforcement: Benefits and 
Sanctions 

State Enforcement Process 

Each State educational agency 
shall develop and submit to the 
Secretary no later than June 1, 1996, 
an enforcement process designed to 
assure the perfor mance of all 
responsibilities vested by this Act in 
the State educational agency and in 
all local educational agencies and 
schools under its jurisdiction and the 
realization of all rights established by 
this Act. The enforcement process 
shall consist of, hut not be limited to, 
the following elements: 

( 1 ) PROVISIONS SH^ BE DE- 
SIGNED to assure that within five 
years after the completion of the First 
assessment conducted pursuant to 
Section MI, all schools will have 
made adequate progress pursuant to 
the criteria established in subsection 
B of this section in assisting students 
served bv this Act in reaching the 
levePof proficient or advanced 
appropriate to their grade level 
under the standards provided for in 
Section II and, further, in the event 
that adequate progress has not been 
made, to assure that the educational 
environment and services made 
available to students served by this 
Act will be changed substantially 
enough to enable them to reach 
these levels. 

(2) ASSURANCE SHALL BE PROVIDED 
by the State educational agency that 
persons charged with responsibility 
under this Act are provided with 



adequate resources, pursuant to the 
requirements of subsection II A 
(l)(e) (delivery standards), Section 
IV (help and capacity-building), and 
subsection III A (7)(c) (fiscal equity) 
and with adequate decision-making 
authority to carry out their duties 
effectively. 

(3) A TIMETABLE FOR THE ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF THE OBJECTIVES specified 
in subsection ( 1 ) , which shall include 
the following: 

(a) an identification, beginning with 
the third annual assessment, of local 
educational agencies and individual 
schools that are failing to make 
adequate progress pursuant to the 
criteria developed under subsection 
B (1), infra, in ^creasing the 
proportions of children who are not 
proficient and in increasing the 
proportions of children who have 
attained the proficient and advanced 
levels called for in Section II of this 
Act; 

(b) the provision to local educa- 
tional agencies and to individual 
schools that fail to make adequate 
progress of technical and consulta- 
tive assistance, including the reten- 
tion of experienced and distin- 
guished educators, to identify and 
analyze barriers to progress such as 
teaching, curriculum and manage- 
ment or organizational deficiencies, 
and to prescribe specific steps for 
improvement; 

(c) the publication and dissemina- 
tion to teachers, parents, students, 
and the community of the results of 
the scnool and local educational 
agency assessments and the conven- 
ing of public meetings to explain the 
results of the assessments and to 
describe any corrective action that 



will be undertaken; 

(d) the prescription of measures that 
will be taken to change the educa- 
tional environment if, after the 
fourth assessment, a local educa- 
tional agency or an individual school 
fails to make adequate cumulative 
progress pursuant to the criteria 
developed under subsection B (1). 

(4) WHERE A LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY or individual school fails to 
make adequate progress pursuant, to 
the provisions of subsection A (2)(d) 
of this subsection, the State educa- 
tional agency shall be responsible for 
assuring that prompt enforcement 
measures are undertaken to bring 
about compliance: 

(a) The State educational agency, in 
its discretion, may appoint an 
inspector or inspection team which 
shall promptly visit the site to 
determine (i) whether the identifica- 
tion of the local educational agency 
or school as having failed to make 
adequate progress has resulted from 
a consistent application of State 
educational agency standards and 
assessment programs throughout the 
State or local educational agency 
and, if so (ii) whether there are 
immediate measures that may be 
undertaken by the local educational 
agency or school that hold substan- 
tial promise of demonstrating 
adequate progress pursuant to the 
criteria developed under subsection 
B (1) within a period of 120 days 
from the date of the visit. If the 
inspection team determines that such 
immediate measures hold promise 
and are warranted, it shall have 
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authority to secure from the State 
educational agency or local educa- 
tional agency resources that it 
determines are necessary to secure 
adequate progress. 

(b) If at the conclusion of the 120- 
day period provided for in subsec- 
tion A (4) or, in the absence of 
appointment of an inspection team, 
at the appropriate dates designated 
in subsection A (3)(d), adequate 
progress has not been made, the 
State educational agency shall take 
prompt action to change the educa- 
tional environment. 

(5) THE CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT called for in subsec- 
tion (3) (d) shall be effectuated by 
benefits in the form of incentives and 
rewards that enhance the resources 
and status of successful schools, by 
sanctions that close or change the 
operation of unsuccessful schools 
and by other measures that provide 
opportunities for students to move 
from unsuccessful to successful 
schools. These benefits, sanctions, 
and other measures shall be applied 
to schools and local educational 
agencies and shall be both individual 
and institutional in character: 

(a) In the case of individual schools 
that make adequate progress, 
benefits may include, but are not 
limited, to: 

(i) institutional rewards, such as 
recognition for the school, greater 
decision making authority at the 
school building level, increased 
access to resources or supplemental 
services such as summer programs 
that may be used to sustain and 
increase success, additional 



financial assistance to accommo- 
date the needs of students who 
transfer under the provisions of 
subsection (5)(c), infra, and 
increased access to resources that 
may otherwise enable the school to 
serve larger numbers of children or 
to render assistance to other 
schools; 

(ii) individual rewards, such as 
recognition of school staff, addi- 
tional professional development 
opportunities, opportunities to 
participate in special projects 
involving increased responsibility, 
such as curriculum development 
projects, and financial bonuses. 

(b) In the case of individual schools 
that fail to make adequate progress, 
sanctions may include, but are not 
limited to: 

(i) institutional penalties, such as 
publication of the deficiencies of 
the school, loss of decision-making 
authority at the school building 
level, and the initiation of alterna- 
tive governance arrangements, 
such as the creation of a charter 
school, or closing of the school: 

(ii) individual penalties, such as 
reductions in pay, dismissal, or 
transfer of the principal or other 
staff members in accordance with 
the applicable provisions of state 
law, provided, however, that no 
staff member transferred undei the 
provisions of this subsection shall 
be retained as a staff member at a 
participating school. 

(c) Notwithstanding the adoption of 
any other measure under subsection 
(5) (b) applying to schools that fail to 
make adequate progress, the State 
educational agency shall establish a 
right of transfer by students from 
schools that are failing to make 



adequate progress to other schools in 
the local educational agency that are 
making su.h progress, and shall 
assure that adequate resources are 
provided for transportation to make 
the right effective. 

(d) In the cases of local educational 
agencies that make adequate 
progress, benefits may include, but 
are not limited to, institutional and 
individual rewards of the kind 
described for individual schools in 
subsection (5) (a), supra, but that are 
applicable on a systemwide level. 

(e) In the case of local educational 
agencies that fail to make adequate 
progress, penalties may include, but 
are not limited to: 

(i) dismissal of the superinten- 
dent or other local educational 
agency personnel; 

(ii) appointment by the State 
educational agency of a receiver or 
trustee to administer the affairs of 
the local educational agency in 
place of the superintendent and 
school board; 

(Hi) the removal of particular 
schools from the jurisdiction of the 
local educational agency and the 
establishment of alternative 
arrangements for governing and 
supervising such schools; 

(iv) abolition or restructuring of 
the local educational agency 
through annexation by other local 
educational agencies or by other 
means. 

(f) Notwithstanding the adoption of 
any other measure under subsection 
(5) (e) applying to local educational 
agencies that fail to make adequate 
progress, the State educational 
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agencv shall establish a right of 
transfer bv students from local 
educational agencies that are failing 
to make adequate progress to schools 
in other local educational agencies 
that are making such progress, and 
shall assure that adequate resources 
are provided for transportation to 
make the right effective. 

(6) COMPLAINT ADJUDICATION 

(a) An administrative process shall 
be established within the State 
educational agencv for the adjudica- 
tion of complaints bv parents, 
students, teachers, and other school 
staff or their representatives. Such 
process shall provide to complainants 
remedies for the failure of a local 
educational agency or school to 
comply with the delivery standards 
set forth in Section II A ( 1 ) (e) , 
unless such local educational agency 
or school has made adequate 
progress under Subsection (B) of this 
section, to earn' out the staff develop- 
ment obligations set out in Section 
IV and to implement the empower- 
ment measures set out in Section V. 
Included in the process shall be the 
method by which the State educa- 
tional agencv will notify parents and 
students about the availability of 
administrative remedies and the 
provision of technical assistance to 
parents and students who avail 
themselves of such remedies. The 
process shall also specify timelines 
designed to assure that decisions will 
be reached in an expeditious manner 
and shall also provide for the ap- 
pointment of independent adminis- 
trative law judges whose sole respon- 



sibilities are administrative adjudica- 
tion. State educational agencies \re 
encouraged to supplement this 
administrative process by establishing 
procedures for conciliation or other 
forms of alternative dispute resolu- 
tion to resolve disputes within a local 
educational agency between local 
educational agency officials, teachers 
and other staff, parents, and students 
on matters within the purview of this 
Act. 

(b) The State educational agency 
shall establish procedures that 
effectively prevent retaliatory person- 
nel practices by any recipient against 
an employee for assisting or demon- 
strating an intent to assist in securing 
any right guaranteed by this Act or in 
achieving compliance with anv 
requirement of this Act. 

Duties of the Secretary of 
Education 

To assure compliance ivith all provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary shall: 

(1) PROMULGATE REGULATIONS TO 
DEFINE "ADEQUATE PROGRESS" as 

used in subsection VIII A (2) by 
schools and local educational 
agencies toward the goai of assuring 
that all students acquire the knowl- 
edge and skills that are necessary for 
sustained success. In defining 
"adequate progress," the regulations: 

(a) shall call for a comparison at 
each school of the proportions of 
students who are not profirieni, 
partly proficient, proficient, and 
advanced at the grade levels at which 
assessments under Section VII are 
conducted with the proportions in 
each of the four categories one 
period earlier, provided that the 



periods established for comparison 
shall be rolling two-year periods in 
which the second vear of each period 
will be included as the first year of 
the succeeding period and the 
comparisons will be based on average 
scores for each two-year period (i.e., 
the comparison after the third 
assessment will be between the 
average scores in year two and three 
and the average scores in year one 
and two); 

(b) shall require after the fourth 
assessment period (when two 
comparisons will have been made) a 
cumulative reduction in the propor- 
tions of total students and of low- 
income students who are not profi- 
cient by at least 10 percentage points 
and a cumulative increase in the 
proportions of total students and of 
low income students who are profi- 
cient or advanced of at least 10 
percentage points, provided, how- 
ever, that where a State educational 
agency adopts supplemental outcome 
measures such as reductions in 
dropout rates, a school may be 
deemed to have made adequate 
progress if" it (i) reaches 80 percent 
of the goal with respect to student 
proficiency (i.e., achieves a cumula- 
tive reduction of eight points in 
nonproficient students and a cumula- 
tive increase of eight points in 
proficient or advanced students) and 
(ii) meets its targets on the supple- 
mental outcome measures; 

(c) shall require for each assessment 
period after the fourth assessment 
that there be a reduction in the 
proportion of total students and low- 
income students who are not profi- 
cient of at least five percentage 
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points and an increase in the propor- 
tion of total students and low-income 
students who are proficient or 
advanced of at least five percentage 
points, subject to the same proviso 
stated in subsection (b) above; 

(d) while requiring compilation and 
reporting of comparative data on 

each subject on which students are 
assessed and for each grade, shall 
permit the establishment of a 
composite rating under which a 
school shall be deemed to have made 
adequate progress when the reduc- 
tions and increases required by 
subsections (b) and (c) are achieved 
in a majority of the subjects at each 
grade level assessed; 

(e) shall provide that notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of subsections (b ) 
and (c) for schools that reach 80 
percent of the total number of 
students and low-income students 
performing at proficient or advanced 
levels the required percentage point 
progress during each period shall be 
reduced by the Secretary and that for 
schools that reach 95 percent of the 
total number of students and low- 
income students performing at 
proficient or advanced levels the 
requirement of adequate progress 
shall be deemed satisfied; and 

if) shall permit a local educational 
agency to be deemed to have made 
adequate progress when the reduc- 
tions and increases required by 
subsections (b) and (c) are achieved 
on a systemwide basis, which includes 
all schools in which Chapter 1 
services are offered in a majority of 
the subjects and in a majority of the 
grade levels assessed. 



(2) INITIATE ENFORCEMENT 
ACTION in any case where a State 
educational agency fails to comply 
with its obligations under Section II 
(Standards), Section III (Eligibility), 
Section IV (Help and Capacity- 
Building), Section V (Parent Empow- 
erment) , Section VI (Health and 
Social Services), Section VII (Assess- 
ment) and Section VIII (Enforce- 
ment) of this Act or where a local 
educational agency or school fails to 
comply with obligations under 
Subsections II A (1) (e) and II C, 
Section III, Section IV, Section V, 
Section VI, or Section VII of this Act, 
provided, however, that an action 
based on Subsection II A(l)(e) may 
not be commenced against a local 
educational agency or school that has 
made adequate progress under 
subsection B of this section. Sections 
1433 and 1434 of P.L. 100-297 (20 
U.S.C. §2833), setting forth the duty 
of the Secretary to withhold funds for 
noncompliance, and Sections 451- 
460 of the General Education 
Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. §1234), 
setting forth procedures for recovery 
and grantback of funds shall apply to 
the obligations under this Act; 

(3) PREPARE AND PUBLISH ANNU- 
ALLY A REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 
and the public on the status of 
implementation for each state, which 
report will describe whether ad- 
equate progress is being made on a 
statewide basis and assess the ad- 
equacy of State enforcement. 



•J Enforcement by Private 
Persons 

(1) THE RIGHTS GRANTED AND 
OBLIGATIONS SET FORTH with 
respect to State educational agencies 
in Sections II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, and 
VIII of this Act and with respect to 
local educational agencies and 
schools in subsections II A (1) (e) 
and II C, Section IV, Section V, 
Section VI, and Section VII may be 
enforced by civil actions in appropri- 
ate United States district courts 
without regard to the amount in 
controversy and in appropriate state 
or local courts of general jurisdiction 
provided, however, that an action 
based on Subsection II A (1) (e) may 
not be commenced against a local 
educational agency or school that has 
made adequate progress under 
subsection B of this section. Exhaus- 
tion of available administrative 
remedies is not a prerequisite to the 
filing of an action under this subsec- 
tion. 

(2) UPON APPLICATION BY THE 
PLAINTIFF and in such circumstances 
as the court may deem just, a court of 
the United States in which a civil 
action under this section has been 
brought may appoint an attorney for 
the plaintiff and may authorize the 
commencement of a civii action 
upon proper showing without the 
payment of fees, costs, or security. 

A court of a State or subdivision 
thereof may do likewise to the extent 
not inconsistent with the law or 
procedures of the State or 
subdivision. 

(3) THE COURT MAY GRANT AS 
RELIEF, as it deems appropriate, any 
permanent or temporary injunction, 
temporary restraining order, or other 
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order, together with court costs, 
including expert witness fees and 
reasonable attorney fees in the case 
of a prevailing plaintiff. 

The Commission's 
Commentary on Enf orcement 

Experience teaches that as a 
statute designed to accomplish 
fundamental institutional change, 
Chapter 1 will accomplish its objec- 
tives only if it has strong and effective 
enforcement provisions. 

In the early years, despite a clear 
statutory mandate to the contrary, 
then-Title 1 was treated by many local 
educational agencies as a general aid 
statute, leading to blatant misalloca- 
tion of funds to the detriment of the 
disadvantaged students who were the 
stated beneficiaries of the law. 
Exposure of these practices led to 
strengthened enforcement and 
ultimately to educational gains for 
low-income students. 

In 1992, the terms of the debate 
have shifted and the challenge cf 
devising an effective enforcement 
system is more complex. The 
concerns expressed by some conser- 
vatives in years past that federal aid 
to education posed a threat of 
federal control have long since 
dissipated. Indeed, many who in the 
'50s and '60s either opposed federal 
aid or demanded stringent guaran- 
tees of state and local rights now call 
for a stronger exercise of national 
authority in the form of national 
standards, centrally directed assess- 
ment, a model national curriculum, 
or other initiatives. 



At the same time, experience has 
taught proponents of Chapter 1 that 
their aims cannot be accomplished 
simply by grafting federal require- 
ments that attention be paid to 
disadvantaged youngsters to existing 
systems of education. That approach 
has led to separate and unequal 
pullout programs in schools and 
school systems that also are not 
meeting the needs of most of their 
students. Experience has also taught 
that the strength of an enforcement 
system does not reside in the length 
and detail of a code of regulations. 
Far from assuring that educational 
opportunity for low-income children 
will be provided, intrusion by the 
federal government on a day-to-day 
basis in the operation of public 
schools may inhibit the creativity and 
flexibility needed to bring about 
change. Instead of detailed regula- 
tion, what is needed is a system of 
accountability for outcomes, along 
with remedies that are readily 
available when schools and school 
systems do not meet their 
obligations. 

What unites the members of this 
Commission with many others of 
varying political perspectives is a core 
belief that the central objective of 
Chapter 1 in providing disadvan- 
taged young people with access to 
genuine educational opportunity 
cannot be achieved without major 
systemwide changes in public 
education and that the federal 
government has an appropriate, 
indeed an essential, role in stimulat- 
ing such reform. That is why this 
Framework has focused on such 
important matters as the need for 
new standards, for greater targeting 
of Chapter 1 dollars to schools with 



targe concentrations of poverty, for 
major infusions of assistance into 
professional development and 
building the capacity of schools, and 
for more equitable systems of 
allocating resources to public 
education. The challenge has been 
to devise a system of enforcement 
that recognizes that change must be 
stimulated not imposed from above, 
while assuring that the change 
needed to serve low-income children 
actually takes place. 

To meet this challenge, the 
Commission proposes an enforce- 
ment process that has several innova- 
tive elements. 

■ The centerpiece is holding schools 
and local educational agencies 
accountable for outcomes, i.e., for 
their success in helping students 
acquire higher order skills. An 
outcome-based system will afford 
schools flexibility in how they achieve 
results and will avoid the pitfalls of 
federal overregulation and 
micromanagement. The inputs 
required are as -urances that needed 
resources are provided to enable 
principals and teachers to meet their 
obligations. 

■ Enforcement tools will not be 
dictated by the federal government 
but selected largely by states from the 
arsenal provided in their own laws and 
Crmstitutions to assure the proper 
operation of public schools. What will 
be different is the requirement that 
these tools — both rewards and 
sanctions — be used to assure that 
schools meet their obligations to low- 
income students. 
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■ The enforcement process will 
involve a series of graduated steps to 
be taken after a school is identified as 
failing but before sanctions are 
imposed. This measured response — 
including technical assistance, 
consultations in the school commu- 
nity about corrective steps, and visits 
from an inspection team that can 
requisition any needed resources — 
should enable many schools to come 
into compliance without the imposi- 
tion of sanctions. 

■ Rights will be secured not exclu- 
sively by litigation but by requiring 
states to provide an accessible adminis- 
trative process for resolving com- 
plaints by parents, students, and 
teachers and by encouraging other 
informal methods of dispute resolu- 
tion. 

■ Where schools, or school systems 
continue to fail, parents will not be 
relegated to legal action alone but will 
have a right to transfer their children 
from failing to successful schools, with 
transportation provided where 
needed. This is a form of public 
school choice, but one tailored to the 
needs of disadvantaged students and 
that protects the vitality of public 
schools. 

■ The fulcrum of the enforcement 
process is a carefully drawn require- 
ment that schools and school systems 
make adequate and continuous 
progress, progress that will ultimately 
close the gap for disadvantaged 
students. The progress called for does 
not allow for "creaming" because it 
includes both a reduction in the 
numbers or low-income children 
performing at the lowest levels and an 



increase in the numbers of such 
children performing at the highest 
levels. Adequate progress will be 
determined through assessments in a 
broad range of subjects. 

SUBSECTION A: STATE 
ENFORCEMENT PROCESS 

This subsection represents an effort 
to establish a workable enforcement 
scheme for the outcome-based 
provisions of the Framework, i.e., 
those that require progress by local 
educational agencies and individual 
schools in assuring that children 
p '/ticipating in Chapter 1 meet the 
high standards established in Section 
II as measured by the new forms of 
assessment established in Section VII. 

The Framework proceeds from 
the premise that the task is far too 
complex for a uniform national 
approach backed by federal enforce- 
ment. Instead, the Commission 
proposes that each State educational 
agency be required to develop its 
own enforcement process pursuant 
to some well-defined parameters set 
forth in the statute. The federal role 
would be to review State enforcement 
plans to determine their adequacy 
and then to monitor their implemen- 
tation. 

Key to the whole enforcement 
process is a determination of what 
constitutes "adequate progress* 1 for a 
local educ^ '^nal agency and for 
individual schools in helping substan- 
tial numbers of students to move 
from cne level of proficiency to the 
next In subsection B, the Commis- 
sion proposes the content it believes 
Congress should give to the concept 
of "adequate progress" while autho- 
rizing further elaboration by the 
Secretary of Education. 



In general, the major structural 
changes in school systems and 
individual schools that are required 
where adequate progress is not made 
are not likely to occur for several 
years. This is a long period, but it 
appears unavoidable, since four 
annual assessments will have to be 
conducted before clear trend data 
are available. Much will be happen- 
ing during this period, however, that 
should decrease the numbers of 
schools ultimately determined not to 
be making adequate progress. The 
help and capacity-building measures 
contained in this Framework will 
strengthen the instructional program 
and organization of many schools. 
Schools and local educational 
agencies that have been victims of 
fiscal inequity will receive new 
resources to help them meet their 
responsibilities. The new assessment 
and curriculum measures will 
provide additional strength. See 
Timetable infra. 

In subsection A, several prelimi- 
nary steps are specified before 
sanctions can be imposed. The first, 
irysubsection (2)(b), is the provision 
of technical and consultative assis- 
tance to begin after the third assess- 
ment before a formal determination 
of adequate progress has been made, 
but when problem schools are 
beginning to emerge. The reference 
to the retention of "experienced and 
distinguished" educators is drawn 
from the Kentucky Education 
Reform Act of 1990, which also 
provides for outcome-based enforce- 
ment. The second, in subsection 
(3) (c) , calls for the convening of 
public meetings so that all members 
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of the school community may be 
informed of problems revealed by 
the assessments. Like other provi- 
sions of the Framework, this one is 
designed to improve the capacity of 
participants in the schooi community 
to take corrective action. 

A third intermediate step, in 
subsection (4), would take place after 
a school or school system has been 
identified as failing to make ad- 
equate progress and has failed to 
respond to technical assistance. The 
new step authorizes the creation of 
an inspection team (1) to determine 
whether the identification of the 
school was correctly made pursuant 
to a consistent application of State 
educational agency standards and (2) 
whether there is substantial promise 
that if emergency measures are 
undertaken in a 120-day period, the 
school could be moved out of the 
faili^or category. If the determina- 
tion is affirmative, the inspection 
team could secure from the local 
educational agency or State educa- 
tional agency needed resources to 
aid in the process. If the process 
fails, sanctions would be invoked. 

One advantage of having an 
inspection team is to introduce an 
element of human judgment into 
what otherwise might become a 
mechanical process. 17 Such judg- 
ment may be particularly necessary 
where the failure of the school may 
result from inconsistencies in the 
application of the less objective 
aspects of the assessment process 
The inspection team would also be 
authorized to secure on an emer- 
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gencv basis resources that the school 
claims are impeding its efforts to 
make adequate progress. 

To minimize the risk that the 
inspectorate would introduce a new 
layer of bureaucracy and delay, the 
inspectors would be required to 
operate within tight time frames. 
And the subsection makes clear that 
the results of assessments are still the 
controlling factor in determining 
whether sanctions will be applied. 
With these caveats, positive experi- 
ence in the United Kingdom and in 
the State of California with the use of 
inspectors suggests that they will be J 
substantial aid to the enforcement 
process. 18 

The types of ultimate sanctions 
specified in A (5) are grouped 
together under the heading "changes 
in the educational environment" 
since all would either drastically 
restructure the schools (or local 
educational agencies) that are failing 
or would enable students to transfer 
to schools that are making progress. 
The types of benefits specified in A 
(3) will also help to change the 
educational environment by increas- 
ing the capacitv of successful schools 
to serve more students and by 
providing incentives for schools to 
succeed. Separate benefits and 
sanctions are specified for individual 
schools and for school systems. Both 
benefits and sanctions would have 
institutional, as well as individual, 
components. Individual rewards and 
sanctions would have to do with pay, 
advancement, professional opportu- 
nities, and retention. Institutional 
rewards and sanctions would have to 
do with school recognition, school 
resources, school decision-making 
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authority, and the continued exist- 
ence of the school or the local 
educational agency. 

It should be noted that while 
additional resources are specified as 
a reward for successful schools, fund 
cut-offs are not to be used as a 
sanction for unsuccessful schools 
since this would penalize individual 
students. The basic sanction for 
these schools is to make personnel or 
other changes designed to help the 
school become successful, or else to 
close the school. 

In addition to the rewards and 
penalties set out in subsections 
(5) (a), (b), (d), and (e), a right of 
transfer is provided for students from 
failing schools in (5)(c) and from 
failing school districts in (5)(f)- 
The right to transfer out of a 
failing Chapter 1 school to a success- 
ful school or school district is a 
species of public school choice that is 
tailored to the objectives of Chapter 
1. Where other avenues of change 
have proved unavailing, the right to 
transfer provides a direct form of 
self-help. To assure that the provi- 
sion helps those who are most in 
need, State educational agencies are 
required to assure that students are 



17 For example, two schools may perform 
equally well on the performance examina- 
tion segment of assessments, but one may 
drop into the failing category because of 
lower ratings on the more subjective 
project assessments. The inspection team 
could conduct comparisons to determine 
whether these differing ratings of project 
work between schools or districts are 
warranted. 

,s Under the British inspectorate system, 
teams of educators visit schools periodi- 
cally to study intensively the teaching and 
learning that is taking place. The system* 
in elTect for more than a century in the 
United Kingdom, has attracted interest in 
the United States. See Education Week, 
Sept. 9, 1992, at 1,31. 
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provided with transportation. 

Enforcement of rights contained 
in the Framework other than those 
that are outcome-based should be 
somewhat less complex. Subsection 
(5) (a) calls on the State to establish 
an administrative process to handle 
complaints by parents, students, 
teachers and other members of the 
school community. Such a process, 
which already exists in many states, 
would provide an avenue of redress 
that would avoid costly court litiga- 
tion. For example, the delivery 
standards called for in Section II, 
including requirements for high- 
quality staff development, up-to-date 
texts and materials, and parental 
involvement, would be enforceable 
through the State administrative 
process. Such a proceeding might be 
initiated by a teacher concerned that 
lacking critical resources, her school 
would not make adequate progress. 
Or an action might be filed by a 
teacher for parent after a determina- 
tion had been made that the school 
had failed to make adequate 
progress. In addition to the adminis- 
trative process, states are encouraged 
in this subsection to establish more 
informal means for dispute resolu- 
tion. 

SUBSECTION B: DUTIES OF THE 
SECRETARY 

As previously noted, the heart of an 
enforcement process that seeks to 
hold schools accountable for student 
performance is the definition of 
"adequate progress." Subsections 
(1) (a)-(d) cill on the Secretary to 
develop regulations on this issue, but 



also provides substantial guidance on 
how "adequate progress" is to be 
defined. The operation of subsec- 
tior. ) (a) and (b) may be illus- 
trated as follows: 

Sixth Grade Math Assessment 



who have reached only partial 
proficiency. Failure to require both 
groups to be served would defeat 
essential purposes of Chapter 1, 
either by encouraging "creaming" or 





School A 


School B 


School C 




1997 1998 


1997 1998 


1997 1998 


% Not Proficient 


35 


30 


35 


35 


35 SO 


% Partially 
Proficient 


35 


40 


35 


30 


35 35 


% Proficient 


15 


15 


15 


20 


15 20 


% Advanced 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 15 



School A meets the standard for 
reducing "not proficient" (a 
5 percentage point reduction) but 
does not meet the standard for 
increasing "proficient" and "ad- 
vanced" by 5 percentage points. 
School B meets the standard for 
increasing "proficient" and "ad- 
vanced," but not for reducing "not 
proficient." Only school C meets 
both standards. It should be noted 
also that what is called for is a 
percentage point reduction not a 
percentage reduction. Thus, a 
school that reduced the proportion 
of "not proficient" children from 15 
percent to 12 percent would not have 
achieved the required percentage 
point reduction even though it 
reduced the percentage of "not 
proficient" children by 20 percent. 

Subsection (l)(a) is intended to 
state clearly the responsibility of each 
school for raising the performance of 
two groups of students — those who 
are not proficient at all and those 



by permitting the law to continue as 
a mechanism which encourages 
schools to setde for basic skills for 
low-income students. Subsection 
(1) (a) provides that the comparison 
periods shall be "rolling two-year 
periods." So, in the example above, 
the combined results of assessments 
conducted in 1994 and 1995 will be 
averaged and compared with the 
averaged result of those conducted in 
1993 and 1994. The purpose is to 
avoid the danger that aberrational 
results in a single year will skew the 
outcome. 

Subsections (b) and (c) are 
intended to make it clear that the 
reductions and increases called for 
are required for the school as a 
whole and for the low-income (school 
lunch-eligible) students in the 
school. Accordingly, a school with a 
school-lunch-eligible population of 
30 percent could not meet the 
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requirements of adequate progress 
Mm ply by making gains with respect 
to the 70 percent nondisadvantaged 
enrollment. 

Subsections (b) and (c) also 
recognize that while achievement of 
proficiency on the new assessments is 
the critical measure of" success, 
schools may show progress in other 
ways, such as lowering dropout rates. 
If a State educational agency chooses 
to adopt such supplemental outcome 
measures, (b) and (c) permit them 
to be used for up to 20 percent of the 
determination of adequate progress. 

Subsections (l)(d) and (e) are 
designed to deal with the question of 
how to determine whether a school 
or school system has made adequate 
progress when there are multiple 
assessments and, in some cases, 
multiple grades. Under the pro- 
posal, if there are five assessments 
each year at grade 4 (e.g., reading, 
mathematics, writing, science, and 
social studies), a school will be called 
on to demonstrate the required 
progress in three of the assessments 
in order to be deemed to have made 
adequate progress overall. An 
alternative approach would permit 
this type of composite rating but 
would make gains in reading a sine 
qua non for a school to be deemed to 
have made adequate progress. 

Where assessments are conducted 
at more than one grade level in a 
school (e.g., grades 1 and 4), a 
school would be required to make 
adequate progress at all levels to 
avoid sanctions. 

As for school systems, the uni- 
verse would be all children in schools 
that receive Chapter 1 assistance. A 



local educational agency would be 
deemed to have made adequate 
progress if it achieved the increases 
and reductions called for both in a 
majority of subjects in which students 
are assessed and in a majority of the 
grade levels. Again, the gains would 
have to be made both for the total 
universe and separately for low- 
income students. 

Under the foregoing provisions, 
after four assessments, there will have 
been two periods for measuring 
progress— the gains made in assess- 
ments 2 and 3 over assessments I and 

2 and the gains made in assessments 

3 and 4 over assessments 2 and 3. 
Subsection (b) provides that if a 
cumulative 10-pointgain is made 
during this period, a district school 
will be deemed to have made ad- 
equate progress, however that gain is 
distributed over the two comparison 
periods. Under subsection (c), 

5 points of progress will be required 
thereafter on an annual basis. So, for 
example, a school will be deemed to 
have made adequate progress if, after 
the fifth assessment (a combination 
of assessments 5 and 4), it has made 
5 points of progress over assessment 
4 (a combination of assessments 4 
and 3). 

The Commission believes, based 
on research gained from successful 
school improvement programs, that 
the measure of "adequate progress" 
is reasonable and achievable. See, 
e.g., N. Madden, R. Slavin, N. 
Karweit, L. Dolan, and B. Wasik, 
Success for Alt: Longitudinal Effects of a 
Schoolwide Eletnentary Restructuring 
Program, American Educational 
Research Journal (in press). It does 
not have the defect of the current 
system of using NCE gains as a 



tr *£ger, a svstem that allows schools 
that are not serving their students 
well to escape accountability. At the 
same time, the major school improve- 
ments and reforms to be undertaken 
should result in a great many schools 
making adequate progress so that 
sanctions will not be required in such 
large numbers as to overwhelm the 
system. 

The definition would also accord 
with a long-range goal of having 95 
percent of all students performing at 
proficient or advanced levels within a 
student generation of 14 vears. A 
school that begins with as many as 35 
percent of its fourth graders rated as 
"not proficient" and as few as 30 
percent rated "proficient" or "ad- 
vanced" would, if progress were 
maintained, reach the goal of having 
no students who were nonproficient 
and 95 percent who were proficient 
or better after 14 years. 

The enforcement section also 
retains methods of enforcement that 
are currently contained in Chapter 1. 
The Secretary is required to secure 
compliance and mav be required to 
withdraw funds in situations where 
compliance is not secured by other 
means. In addition, under subsec- 
tion C, aggrieved persons or their 
representatives would have a right to 
file lawsuits in federal or state courts. 

Some of the obligations placed 
on State educational agencies would 
be self-enforcing. For example, 
where State educational agencies 
failed to submit acceptable standards 
or assessment under Sections II and 
VII, the Secretary could require them 
to adopt acceptable programs 
submitted by other State educational 
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agencies. Other requirements, e.g., 
to provide staff development and 
other kinds of services, would be 
enforced in the same way as the 
requirements on local education 
agencies. As to statewide comparabil- 
ity, states that fail to equalize critical 
services would lose funds entirely. 

TIMETABLE FOR ASSESSMENTS, 

STANDARDS, AND ENFORCEMENT 

In constructing this Framework, the 

Commission has sought 

to balance the sense of urgency its 

members feel about providing 

genuine educational opportunity for 

disadvantaged children with 

a realistic estimation of the time 

needed to accomplish major 

reform. 

It seems clear that while some 
changes can be accomplished 
quickly, it will take the better part of 
a decade for all the pieces to be in 
place and for the new system to be 
fully operational. But this should not 
mean a loss of educational opportu- 
nity for children who are or will be in 
school in the 1990s. Even before new 
standards and assessments are 
adopted. State and local educational 
agencies will be able to identify 
schools that are failing to meet their 
obligations to disadvantaged stu- 
dents. Such schools can certainly be 
targeted for intensive technical 
assistance, along with the help and 
capacity-building measures called for 
in this Framework. Indeed, where 
schools fail to respond to such 
assistance, the work of restructuring 
can begin even in advance of a 
formal determination of a failure to 
make adequate progress. 1 " 



Fairness dictates that the federal 
government not impose sanctions on 
school districts and schools before 
they have had an adequate opportu- 
nity to fulfill their obligations to 
students. But this does not mean 
that the recommendations contained 
in this Framework should be re- 
garded as mechanistic measures to be 
applied by the numbers. Rather they 
ar^ intended to reinforce reforms 
that are already underway, to assure 
that disadvantaged students benefit 
from these reforms and to serve as a 
catalyst for change in the educational 
environment at all levels, federal, 
state and local. 

For the reasons outlined above, 
the Commission recommends a ten 
year authorization instead of the 
usual five year period. A longer 
authorization, of course, will not 
impede the ability or responsibility of 
Congress to monitor the implementa- 
tion of Chapter 1 and to respond 
legislatively to any needs that become 
evident. Among the key dates are the 
following: 

1994: Chapter 1 to be reauthorized 
for a period of 10 years. Participat- 
ing schools to invest at least 10 
percent of their allotments on staff 
development and State educational 
agencies to spend up to 5 percent to 
increase kind and quality of re- 
sources for staff development. 

January 1996: Secretary of Educa- 
tion publishes data on equity within 
each state in furnishing education 
services to disadvantaged students. 

June 1996: State educational 
agencies submit their enforcement 
plans to the Secretary of Education. 
State educational agencies required 
to submit new standards [II (B) ( 1 ) ] 
and new assessments [VII(D)] to the 



Secretary of Education for implemen- 
tation in the spring of 1997 and 
annually thereafter. 

Spring 1998: State educational 
agencies required no later than 
second assessment [VII(F) (2) (a) and 
(b)] to assure that curriculum is 
revised and that teachers are pursu- 
ing instructional strategies that will 
enable students to meet standards. 

Fall 1998: States required to assure 
that educationservices that are 
essential are provided on a compa- 
rable basis throughout the State. 

Spring 2000: Fourth assessment takes 
place. School systems and individual 
schools are responsible for making 
10 points of progress. 

2000 to 2003: Schools and local 
educational agencies that have failed 
to make adequate progress are visited 
by inspection teams and subject to 
sanctions. Those that have made 
adequate progress are eligible for 
incentives and rewards. Require- 
ments for adequate progress con- 
tinue on an annual basis and addi- 
tional schools become subject to 
rewards and sanctions. 

2003 to 2004: Congress considers 
reauthorization of Chapter 1. 



19 One suggestion made during the course 
of the Commission deliberations was that 
schools that under current law have been 
identified as "schools in need of improve- 
ment" and that have hot responded to 
ameliorative efforts could become subject 
to enforcement action as soon as the State's 
Enforcement Plan is adopted. Ultimately 
the Commission decided not to embrace 
this recommendation because the mecha- 
nistic method of using NCE gains or losses 
to categorize schools as in need of 
improvement is not reliable enough to 
retain even on an interim basis. But. even 
as they are developing new forms of 
assessment, State and local education 
agencies should be using whatever 
methods best suit their needs to identify 
failing schools and to take needed action. 
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SECTION IX. 



Research, Development, 
Evaluation, and 
Dissemination 

(1 ) THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 

shall reserve the greater of $70 
million or one percent of funds 
appropriated under this Act each 
vear to fund research, development, 
evaluation, and dissemination of 
effective practices and strategies for 
the education of economically 
disadvantaged children, including 
assistance to universities, research 
organizations, and other institutions: 

(a) to develop, evaluate, and dis- 
seminate programs, materials, 
teaching methods, staff development 
methods, school organization plans, 
and other replicable programs and 
practices intended to enhance the 
higher-order skills of students 
attending participating schools as 
defined in this Act; 

(b) to conduct third-party, indepen- 
dent evaluations of programs and 
practices identified by the Secretary 
as promising; 

(c) to study the processes by which 
schools adopt, adapt, and institu- 
tionalize innovations; to identity 
and study unusually effective Chapter 
1 schools and programs; to experi- 
ment with means of implementing 
and maintaining comprehensive 
school-wide organizational improve- 
ments: and to conduct other research 
needed to provide Chapter 1 schools 
with the exemplary instructional, 
curricula!', organizational, and 
professional development programs; 



(d) to fund formative evaluation of 
changes in educational systems 
brought about in whole or in part as 
a result of this Act. including assis- 
tance to universities, research 
organizations, State and local 
educational agencies, and other 
institutions to conduct research and 
evaluation at the State, local educa- 
tional agency, and school level, 
including, but not limited to, re- 
search either singly or in combina- 
tion: 

(i) on uses, types, and effects of 
standards developed and promul- 
gated pursuant to Section II; of 
assessment systems developed 
pursuant to Sec. VII; and of 
enforcement systems developed 
pursuant to Section Mil; 

(ii) on the school planning, 
improvement, decision-making, 
assistance, and parent involvement 
processes undertaken pursuant to 
Sections IV, V, and VHi; and 

(Hi) on the types and effects of 
changes in state and local educa- 
tional agency resource allocation 
systems attributable to the require- 
ments of Section III; 

(e) to provide assistance to develop- 
ers of successful programs to 
establish national or regional 
dissemination to replicate their 
programs, which may include model 
^lighthouse*' schools to serve the state 
or region; 

(f) to inform staff of participating 
schools about alternative, effective 
programs and strategies that may 
meet their needs: 

(g) to establish predoctoral and 
postdoctoral fellowships and 
training programs to attract talented 
social scientists and educators, 
especially members of" under- 



represented minority groups, into 
research and development of 
programs for disadvantaged students, 
and to provide such persons with 
high-quality training; and 

(h) to provide periodic summaries of 
research on topics relevant to the 
design and implementation of 
effective Chapter 1 programs, such as 
research on reading and content 
area instruction, parenl involvement, 
early childhood education, grouping, 
classroom assessment, and motiva- 
tion, Such summaries shall be 
written for and disseminated to 
parents and community members, as 
well as for educators. 

(2) THE PROVISIONS IN THIS 
SECTION ARE INTENDED TO SUPPLE- 
MENT and not to supersede research 
functions currently retained by the 
United States Department of Educa- 
tion, such as those of Policy Evalua- 
tion Services and the Office of 
Educational Research and Improve- 
ment (OERI). 

3 The Commission's 
Commentary on Research and 
Development 

One of the central findings of the 
Commission is that every child can 
learn. Yet clearly ever/ child is not 
learning today. In order to achieve 
the higher standards proposed in this 
Framework, schools will have to do a 
far better job of teaching all students. 
The accountability provisions 
(Section VIII) will provide incentives 
for schools to do a better job, but 
they will not work unless schools have 
available methods and materials to 
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enable them to do a better job. 
Change depends on teachers teach- 
ing better, not on teachers teaching 
harder. The staff development 
processes called for in Section IV will 
be hepful in moving Chapter 1 
schools toward more effective 
practices, but by themselves they beg 
the critical question: What works? 
What instructional methods, curricu- 
lar approaches, materials, staff 
development methods, school 
organization plans, and other 
alterable features of school and 
classroom practice make a difference 
in student achievement and other 
outcomes? Without a base of 
knowledge about effective instruc- 
tional strategies that teachers can 
integrate into their repertoires — and 
about organizational swuctures that 
support professional effectiveness — 
it is unlikely that responsible and 
effective innovation will take place. 

The Commission understands 
that many educators have inadequate 
knowledge of effective practice. 
Although there is good research on 
some elements of effective practice, it 
is often overshadowed by false claims 
and slick marketing. Lacking the 
training to critically evaluate research 
findings and lacking the time and 
resources to sift through the re- 
search, many educators give up on 
trying to figure out what really works 
and instead rely on what's w in." The 
result, in the Commission's view, is 
rampant faddism, with educators 
rushing from one untested miracle to 
another. 



The federal involvement in 
research and development (R&D) on 
effective programs has been minimal. 
Chapter 1 /Title I has invested 
considerably in evaluation but has 
never supported development, 
assessment and diffusion of programs 
and practices designed to enhance 
student achievement in schools with 
high concentrations of poverty. The 
Department of Education, through 
its Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement (OERI), funds 
primarily academic research, not 
program development. For example, 
although almost all OERI funds are 
directed to labs and centers, the 
National Diffusion Network (NDN) 
list of effective programs contains 
only a handful of programs (out of 
more than 500) developed by labs or 
centers. The NDN is charged with 
certifying and then helping to 
disseminate effective programs, but 
its evaluation requirements are 
minimal and its funding to help 
disseminate its programs has been 
inadequate. 

Section IX proposes new federal 
initiatives to address these problems 
and the unique research needs of 
educators of disadvantaged children. 
The Commission believes there is a 
critical need for the federal govern- 
ment to identify large numbers of 
programs and practices that have 
been well developed, well re- 
searched, and found to be effective, 
and then to ensure that these 
programs are readily available to 
Chapter 1 schools. Wcrk to this end 
will support the school improvement 
and capacity-building efforts of 
states, local educational agencies and 
schools outlined in Section IV and 
should proceed on several fronts. 



First, Chapter 1 should fund 
research on effective practices, 
including development and evalua- 
tion of specific programs and 
materials, staff development and 
school organization methods. The 
products of this R&D process would 
be both particular programs (e.g., 
reading programs like Reading 
Recovery and Success for All and 
whole-school approaches like those 
developed by Professors Henry Levin 
of Stanford University and James 
Comer of Yale University), as well as 
strategies relating to effective 
practice (e.g., information on how to 
integrate classroom and supportive 
services, how to recognize peer 
coaching to support adoption of an 
innovation, and how to use discovery 
in mathematics or Reciprocal 
Teaching in reading). 

Second, Chapter 1 should fund 
third-party evaluations of promising 
programs and practices. This is 
perhaps the most important element 
of the overall R&D plan, as it is 
totally lacking today. Third-party 
evaluations would negotiate mea- 
sures, designs, and procedures with 
developers and researchers, and 
would then conduct top-quality 
evaluations, comparing the achieve- 
ment of students who experienced a 
given program or practice to that of 
similar students under traditional 
models. Developers would know the 
objectives to be assessed, but not the 
items. Programs and practices 
chosen to be evaluated would be 
ones whose developers had already 
done their own successful 
evaluations. 
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The outcome of these third-partv 
evaluations would be a set of pro- 
grams and practices capable, if 
properly implemented, of signifi- 
cantly enhancing student achieve- 
ment. Most importantly, adopters 
could have faith in the evaluations 
and, therefore, in the programs. 
Such confidence would stimulate 
schools and local educational 
agencies to invest in the high-qualitv 
staff development, follow-up, and 
maintenam ,v eded to assure they 
meet the new *tandards. 

We rocogni/e. however, that 
i ertifving better mousetraps in no 
wav guarantees their use. Developers 
and researchers will also need 
funding to take their ideas from ihe 
pilot stage to disseminable form. 
Thus funds under this Section should 
be provided for videotapes, aware- 
ness and training manuals, building 
of regional training sites, and the 
establishment of "lighthouse" model 
schools for use in a comprehensive 
training plan. Moreover, it is 
essential that the word gets out about 
effective programs and practices for 



Chapter 1 schools. A related aspect 
of the overall R&D plan should be 
commissioning summaries of re- 
search on effective practices, reports 
on important findings, etc.. The 
Department might fund a research 
journal and a practitioner-oriented 
newsletter to communicate new 
developments in Chapter 1. Reports 
may also be written for parents and 
community members. This function 
would support and complement that 
of the State educational agencies 
under Section IV. 

The Commission envisions the 
development of a strong Chapter 1 
R&D infrastructure. In addition to 
the functions identified above, the 
R&D program should fund 
predoctoral and postdoctoral 
fellowships for talented young 
researchers to concentrate on the 
needs of impoverished schools. The 
need to attract the best minority 
students into this area of research is 
especially great. At present, very few 
talented students choose educational 
research as a profession, and fewer 
still choose applied research in 



schools serving disadvantaged 
students. This must change if 
R&D is to become a kev focus of 
Chapter 1. 

A final component of the R&D 
program would sponsor formative 
evaluation on the change process 
itself, including examination of the 
standard-setting, assessment, and 
enforcement systems required by this 
Framework. 

Section (2) clarifies that this 
section contemplates an entirely new 
program to supplement, not sup- 
plant, research functions currently 
retained by the U.S. Department 
of Education, such as those of Policy 
Evaluation Services and the Office of 
Educational Research and Improve- 
ment (OERI). Nor is Section IX 
intended to fund routine data 
gathering and evaluation such as the 
Prospects studies. The one-percent 
set-aside is intended to be in addition 
to funds currently devoted to such 
purposes and to other OERI-spon- 
sored research and evaluation. 
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Supplemental Statement of 
Henry M. Levin 

I am a great admirer of the ambitious program of 
the National Board of Professional Teaching Standards 
(NBPTS) Certification Program. However, I do not 
agree with the Commission's rec< > lendation to 
provide a bonus of $2,500 a year per teacher who 
meets the NBPTS certification standard. The NBPTS is 
just in the process of establishing standards through 
contractual arrangements with researchers. At this 
time, we do not know what the standards will be, nor do 
we know how they will be implemented and whether or 
how they will be validated in terms of the needs of 
Chapter 1 students. The Commission has been very 
circumspect in its activities and has taken account of 
research in formulating its recommendations in all 
major areas but this one. In this case, it is asking the 
Congress to provide a bonus for criteria which are 
neither stipulated nor validated with respect to educa- 
tional outcomes. If just 3 percent of the 3 million 
elementary and secondary teachers qualify, this will be 
a commitment of $250 million a year. If the number 
is more like 10-20 percent, the bill will be $800 million 
to $1.6 billion a year. 

If the criteria that are set out are shown to be highly 
predictive of teacher efTectiveness, this may ultimately 
be a commitment that is worth making. But at the 
present time, there are no validated criteria for teacher 
certification that have been shown to have a consistent 
and powerful effect on student achievement for 
Chapter 1 students. A system of bonuses for NBPTS 
certification should be delayed until it can be demon- 
strated that such certification has strong positive conse- 
quences for Chapter 1 students, rather than hoping 
that this will be the case in the absence of a demon- 
strable relation. 

o 
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Supplemental Statement of 
George F. Madaus 

I endorse in general the Commission for Chapter I 
Framework and Commentary. TKjre is much in the 
document that should improve the educational experi- 
ences of poor children in general, and the Chapter 1 
programs that serve these children in particular. I 
must, nonetheless, register my reservations regarding 
aspects of the sections on Assessment and Enforcement 
and their accompanying commentaries. 

I endorse the language in the Assessment section 
aimed at empowering teachers to assess individual 
student progress and report this progress to parents; 
the language to use the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) for national evaluations 
of the effectiveness of Chapter 1; and the oversight 
function of the National Academy of Sciences. These 
recommendations are excellent and long overdue. 

However, I feel that the Assessment section seriously 
underestimates the difficulty of using un-standardized 
(or standardized) performance, product, and portfolio 
techniques as the measurement technology of choice 
for State, district, and school-level evaluations of the 
effectiveness of Chapter I. There are simply too many 
technical, practical, equity, and cost questions to which 
we do not have answers regarding the large-scale 
deployment of these new techniques in the policy 
sphere. This lacuna of information about the suggested 
assessment technology is particularly troublesome when 
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states are not precluded from census testing, thereby 
generating scores on individual children. (1 would have 
less concern if all evaluations of the effectiveness of 
Chapter 1 — national, State, district, and school — were 
based on sampling student performance, and assess- 
ments of individual children were left to their teachers, 
with auditing safeguards based on the evaluative infor- 
mation obtained through sampling.) I do not think it 
wise to predicate an essential ingredient of Chapter 1 
on a measurement technology about which we know so 
little. Further, I feel that the language regarding State 
assessments in fact would result in a de facto national 
(quasi federal) examination system. 

While the commentary section openly acknowledges 
the technical and related problems, it implies that such 
questions will eventually be answered and cites several 
projects as evidence that we are on the road to 
answering these critical questions. While we in fact may 
eventually solve these issues, I simply disagree that the 
projects cited to date have come to grips with solving 
the myriad of technical and other issues — particularly 
those relating to equity — associated with the deployment 
of the proposed alternative assessment technology; 
instead, these projects have only uncovered additional 
problems. Further, the language that precludes the use 
of alternative assessment technology by the states for 
promotion or graduation decisions about individuals 
does not go far enough; tracking and certification of 
mastery are not precluded. And, the prohibition itself 
implies that the generation of scores on individual 
children thiough census testing is acceptable. Many 
States will wish to use their State assessment programs 
of high-stakes decisions about ind : vidual students and 
hence opt for census testing; does the included prohi- 
bition language mean that such States will have to 
develop separate assessment systems for Chapter 1 if 
they choose to use their State assessment results lor 
high-stakes decisions about students? 



I also think that the language used in the 
Assessment and Enforcement sections is overly 
prescriptive when it specifies the number of points on 
the scoring scale (4), and the definition of growth 
expected by a school or district detailed in the 
enforcement section. These are details that must await 
the answers to questions about the assessment tech- 
nology itself. Further, it is not advisable to preclude 
entirely the use of multiple-choice, norm-referenced 
tests as an evaluative tool in Chapter 1. (Indeed, the 
earlier endorsement of NAEP for federal-level evalua- 
tions stands in contradiction to this prohibition since 
the majority of NAEP items are of the multiple-choice 
variety, and NAEP is, in some of its features, norm- 
referenced.) 

Finally, I feel that it is ill advised to mandate the 
formal assessment of all children at the first-grade level. 



Supplemental Statement of 
Joe Nathan 

Despite their skill and talent, many of the Nation's 
finest teachers become frustrated and cynical. Too 
often, those people, who know the challenges best and 
have developed ways to deal with them, are ignored by 
policymakers. While the Commission on Chapter l's 
Framework and Commentary includes some good 
ideas, I think both the process and final report are 
flawed. I am willing to have my name attached and to 
sign the report, provided that these reservations are 
included and distributed. 

I strongly agree with the concerns raised by George 
Madaus. He has jiven permission for my name to be 
added to his statement. What follows are a few addi- 
tional comments. 

It's iionic that the report's Foreword asserts, "The 
Commission decided that the only way to answer these 
questions [about reform ) and put our ideas to the test 
was to subject ourselves to the discipline that members 
of Congress must undergo in drafting specific 
legislative language." In several important ways, the 
Commission was not nearly as open as Congress. 
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Several of us urged that before beginning to 
develop ecommendations, the (Commission hold 
hearings to talk with teachers, administrators, parents, 
and rese rchers around the country. This request was 
denied. We urged that the Commission meet with some 
outstanding evaluation authorities. Denied. We urged 
that the Commission visit some outstanding Chapter I 
schools to talk directly with those who are making a big 
difference in the lives of youngsters. Not possible. 

When asked to join the Commission, I suggested 
that the group include several outstanding teachers and 
principals. This recommendation was not followed. 
Isn't it fascinating that the Commission's leadership 
could find a way to include three attorneys as members 
and employ two additional attorneys to meet regularly 
with the Commission, but would not include a single 
person who is presently a teacher or principal, working 
directlv with students? Representatives from the 
National Education Association and American 
Federation of Teachers are important. So are central 
office administrators. But wouldn't our work have been 
enriched bv also including folks who work day to day 
with students? I think the answer is "yes." 

The central Framework of this report comes from 
the chair's work in Kentucky. For most people, it is too 
earlv to conclude whether this Framework will produce 
significant improvements in that State, much less 
whether it will work throughout the United States. 
Nevertheless, the Framework of the Commission's report, 
embodying these ideas, was distributed at one of our 
first meetings. Rather than approach the task with a 
blank slate, or consider several overall approaches, we 
were asked to react, respond, and modify. 

Like other members of the Commission, my profes- 
sional life has been committed to improving public 
education, especially for youngsters from low-income 
families. I strongly agree that virtually all youngsters, 
regardless of family background, can achieve much 
more than they are at present. Indeed, I helped 
develop and worked for seven years in an urban public 



school which was recognized by the U.S. Department of 
Education as "a carefully evaluated, proven innovation 
worthy of national replication." 

However, I do not agree that young people from 
low-income families are well served by the process this 
Commission used or many of its recommendations. 

The Commission proposes a testing and 
measurement system which is largely undeveloped, may 
not be reliable, and whose cost we can only guess at. 
Sounds like an educational "Star Wars" package to me. 
Many evaluation authorities share the Commission's 
commitment to youngsters from *.ow-income families, 
but not its willingness to rely on tests and measures for 
school or district rewards and punishments. Several of 
us urged thai the Commission talk with people such as 
Linda Darling-Hammond, Larry Cuban, Vito Perrone, 
or Fed Sizer before settling on recommendations in 
this and other areas. The Commission's leadership 
decided it was not necessary. 

The Commission would have gained enormously 
from talking with award-winning educators, such as 
Deborah Meier of East Harlem or Rosanne Wood in 
Tallahassee, who've seen how carefully developed 
public school choice plans can help youngsters from 
low-income families. The Commission decided not to talk 
with these or similar people. 

The Commission seems to assume there is a best 
kind of school which, given time and money, teachers, 
administrators, and parents will create. What is it? 
Where is it? We've been engaged in a "one best system" 
approach for much too long. It hasn't worked. I don't 
think it will. 

We must do many things to produce significantly 
higher achievement among all our students. One of 
them is to provide educators and parents with the 
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opportunity to create distinctive public schools from 
which families may select Well-developed school choice 
plans are not just punish ients for ineffective schools 
and districts. They are opportunities: for educators, 
families, and students. 

Minnesota's experience is that thousands of 
students who had dropped out of school came back and 
achieved much more because they had the option of 
attending a different kind of school. Thousands of 
youngsters around the country have had similar experi- 
ences. Choice played an important role in East Harlem; 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; and a dozen other places. 
It's no panacea, but then nothing is. 

Numerous other concerns were raised and rejecteo. 
For example, why should we discriminate against 
youngsters from low-income families who live in 
middle-income areas? Many people have worked hard 
to get middle-class suburbs to accept low-income 
housing projects. The Commission recommends that 
Chapter 1 funds "be concentrated more heavily in 
schools with concentrations of children in poverty, 
where the needs are far greater than in low-concen- 
tration schools." This suggests a zero-sum game, with 
youngsters in some areas sacrificed to provide more 
funds for areas with large concentrations of children in 
poverty. 

We should recommend that Chapter 1, along with 
Head Start, be fully funded. We should not sacrifice 
some to help others. 

In 1985, I worked with our State's governor to 
develop a system that would have much more equitably 
funded districts, and relied much less on local property 
taxes. The country's dependence on local property 



taxes clearly is unjust and unwise. But the Commission, 
and ultimately young people, would have been better 
served by examining several ways to promote equalized 
funding, to consult widely with authorities on this 
subject. Once again, the Commission's leadership 
decided this was not necessary. 

In these and other areas, the Commission could 
have done much better if it had been more open. Good 
intentions are not nearly enough. 



Supplemental Statement of 
Delia Pompa, Paul Weckstein, 
Anne Wheelock, and Robert 
Witherspoon 

The Framework proposes important, indeed critical, 
improvements in our Chapter 1 law. Thus, we are very 
pleased to join with our fellow Commissioners in 
issuing this proposal. In submitting our work for public 
comment, we wish to emphasize two of its aspects and 
to note our dissent from two others. 

As a Commission, we have made it clear that the 
Framework must be understood as a whole; major 
pieces of it will produce positive results only if accom- 
panied by others. Two facets of the Framework, in 
particular, should be recognized. 

First, the enormous flexibility that comes from our 
elimination of virtually all requirements for targeting 
and tracking the use of funds within the school and for 
identifying some children as "Chapter 1" children can 
only be understood in connection with the school's 
schoolwide responsibilities and the rights of all 
students in that school. This flexibility is not a license 
to pick and choose which students' needs get 
addressed. As stated in the Mission and Findings, and 
as operationalized ; n the other sections, all children in 
the school are entitled to a program, including 
curriculum and teaching practices, effectively designed 
to enable them to achieve high levels of proficiency on 
the standards, and to assistance when they are having 
difficulty doing so. The school may meet this core 
educational mission through any number of ways cf 
combining its regular funds and Chapter 1 funds, but 
its responsibility is to assist all students achieve profi- 
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ciency, in all grades and all subject areas, regardless of 
where the Chapter 1 funds are targeted. No child is 
expendable. 

Second, and related to this, the State-level activ- 
ities — in which State-developed assessments, of 
progress in certain grades on State-developed 
achievement standards, are used to trigger State- 
imposed rewards and sanctions — should not over- 
shadow the local activities required by this Framework. 
The State-level enforcement system is essentially an 
outside check to deal with the really severe problems. 
As clearly stated in our Mission Statement, the task of 
the school is to provide to all students an educational 
program and assistance to master the standards 
developed foi all children — not to figure out a way to 
get 5 percent more of the fourth graders to pass the 
State test, in order to avoid sanctions. That should be 
an essential by- product of the system, not its orga- 
nizing principle. 

The State-level system coexists with an ultimately 
more important set of local provisions that are also 
outcome-oriented, but in which the school is in 
compliance so long as it implements those require- 
ments — including the requirements to address gaps in 
achievement which do not trigger the State sanction 
system. Schools must, through a participatory process: 
articulate and discuss the standards (including any 
supplemental local standards); decide on and 
implement curriculum, methods of instruction, and 
staff development practices that will help all students 
achieve proficiency in those standards; devise 
curriculum-based methods of assessing that proficiency; 
and use the results to make improvements when diffi- 
culties emc 'ge in particular grades, subject areas, or for 
particular students. The relative brevity of these 
requirements should not mislead — the success of 
Chapter 1 depends upon schools carrying out these 
tasks effectively. 

Not surprisingly in an effort of this scope, in 
agreeing on the overall Framework, there was not 
unanimity on all provisions. We would like to highlight 
a couple of areas of dissent. 



First, while the parent information and resource 
centers are an important addition at the state level, 
the local-level parent empowerment section of this 
Framework will not work as written. A careful 
comparison will show that it is but a weakened version 
of the current law. When it doesn't work, we will have 
another self-fulfilling prophecy about how low-income 
paients cannot be expected to exercise a real role in 
program decision making or in oversight and 
enforcement. Instead, we should be learning from 
parents the obstacles to their full participation which 
they have faced under current law, and strengthening 
the law accordingly. Head Start is one obvious model 
which works much better, in no small part because it 
spells out real authority for parents. The problem is 
not local flexibility in structuring parent involvement, 
but the failure to empower parents, through their own 
organizations, to be full partners in deciding on that 
structure. 

Second, despite the improvements we have made in 
the system for allocating funds, we have not addressed 
one major problem. Millions of children in relatively 
high-poverty schools will continue to go unserved 
because they are in districts where the overall poverty 
rate is even higher (while across the line, students in 
low-poverty schools will get served because their 
schools happen to have a higher poverty rate than their 
even lower poverty districts). The problem lies in our 
continuation of the rules under which money flows to 
school districts, which must then distribute the funds to 
the highest poverty schools within a district. This 
problem would be addressed by serving schools across 
the State in rank order of poverty — an option the 
majority has rejected, largely as politically infeasible. 
Yet we have failed to produce any other way of 
reaching these millions of students. Indeed, we have 
made the problem with the current rule — under which 
schools can be served if their proportion of low-income 
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children is either above the districtwide average or 
above 25 percent — even worse, excluding' more schools, 
by raising the latter to 30 percent. In other parts of the 
Framework, we have wisely not let predictions about 
political reactions stop us from finding some way to 
meet the needs of children; we should not do so here. 



Supplemental Statement of 
Sharon Robinson 

When the Commission began its work almost two 
years ago, I was very committed to the objectives we 
established in the First few meetings. This Commission 
took on the task of drafting a new conception of 
Chapter 1 which would recast the program based on 
new knowledge about teaching practice, new under- 
standings of the student population to be served, and a 
new standard of equity. We have come a long way 
toward meeting these ambitious objectives. 

During our early deliberations, we agreed that 
Chapter 1 resources should be focused on strategies 
designed to overcome the impact of poverty on student 
achievement and that, to the extent possible, these 
resources shouid be targeted based on conditions of 
poverty. We also agreed that teaching practice in 
schools serving poor children should change from a 
deficit, remediation model to a model of student 
empowerment, based on applying the same standards 
of achievement for all students. In so doing, this 
program would provide another conception of equal 
educational opportunity — the right to be held to the 
same standard as more affluent students. In support of 
this objective, we agreed that the Chapter I program 
must be released from the perverse, bureaucratic 
accountability system that has evolved during the 25- 
year history of the program. 



The Commission report addresses some of these 
concerns in a most commendable fashion. The clear 
bias in support of schoolwide improvement strategies is 
warranted by the contemporary experience with school 
restructuring and the professionalization of teaching. 
Further, the support for professional development is 
commendable. The Commission realizes that school 
practitioners will need the opportunity to learn before 
they can be expected to practice differently. 
Additionally, the Commission report notes the impor- 
tance of strategies that enhance the involvement and 
advocacy of parents on behalf of student achievement. 
Again, the restructuring experience validates the 
contention that students benefit when parents and the 
broader community have the capacity to reinforce, 
support, and participate in school improvement efforts. 
Further, the Commission recognized that the old 
model of accountability using standardized tests and 
gain scores is bankrupt. It is clear that the Commission 
favors assessment of student learning that is keyed to 
high standards and integral to the instructional 
process. This break from arbitrary psychometric 
conventions is required by the philosophy that all 
students can learn. 

Please be assured that I continue to support the 
concepts set forth above, and I will encourage their due 
consideration during the reauthorization process. 

However, I also continue to take issue with the 
narrow approach to accountability set forth in the 
Commission report. Accountability is essential in any 
high-performing system, and it is essential that schools 
serving poor students become high-performing schools. 
The contemporary experience in restructuring schools 
now serving these students suggests that a powerful 
vision regarding student achievement, valid data 
regarding progress toward clear goals (standards), and 
the opportunity to change what is not working are the 
factors that fuel commitment to the educational needs 
of these students. The rewards are intrinsic and 
powerful. High expectations and high performance can 
flourish because all parties join to achieve a shared 
vision of student learning, not because they are seeking 
to avoid punishment. 

It is premature and ill advised to advocate a high- 
stakes, outcomes-based accountability system just 
because we recommend substituting performance 
assessment for the traditional norm-referenced, 
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standardized tests. There is deep concern that much of 
the accountability and enforcement provisions rest on 
the u^e of assessments whose accountability functions 
are largely undeveloped and unproven. There is great 
faith that authentic, performance-based assessment will 
be the antidote to the scourge of high-stakes, norm- 
referenced, standardized tests. But it is only faith. 

I hope that we will use the reauthorization process 
to continue the discussion on the important issues of 
accountability and enforcement. The Congress will 
have the occasion to consider ideas from various 
sources, such as the New York Commission on 
Accountability, which has a proposal before the New 
York Board of Regents. 

I sincerelv thank my fellow Commissioners for the 
opportunity to consider and debate some very 
important ideas regarding the future of public 
education in this country. I am convinced that if we 
continue to be dedicated learners and advocates, we 
will move toward our shared vision of an educational 
system that works — really works — for all children. 



Supplemental Statement of 
Bella Rosenberg 

The report of the Commission on Chapter 1 offers 
valuable guidance for building on the strengths of 
Chapter 1, overcoming its weaknesses, and ensuring 
that poor children are prime beneficiaries of this 
Nation's growing emphasis on high academic, 
curricular and teaching standards as organizing prin- 
ciples for education reform and improvement. But I 
am also deeply troubled by key aspects of this report. 
Space permits only a skeletal exposition of my concerns 
and questions (and precludes noting my especial 
enthusiasms): 

■ The report enshrines in federal policy and national 
practice the Kentucky model of education reform. As 
promising as that model may be, there is not yet any 
evidence that it works. Prudence dictates tentativenes 



and openmindedness to the possibility that the new 
eight-part Framework for Chapter 1 may not be an all- 
or-nothing proposition. 

■ The new, performance-based assessment system that. 
Chapter I would here drive and be driven by does not 
yet exist. And, despite the implication in this report, its 
arrival, at least in responsible form, is not imminent. I 
can find no evidence in this report or elsewhere that we 
know how to use what is essentially a classroom 
technology for large-scale accountability purposes. I 
hope we find out. 

For these and other reasons* I concur with the 
comments of George Madaus about the Assessment and 
Enforcement sections. Additionally, I fail to understand 
how the Commission can be so confident about a set of 
experimental assessment techniques as to mandate it as 
the sole basis for draconian sanctions against school 
staff, yet simultaneously be so cautious — and rightfully 
so — as to preclude its use for student accountability. 
Indeed, student accountability is not even a fit subject 
for discussion in this report. (In sharp contrast, our 
successful competitors rely on it exclusively.) I cannot 
endorse a model of students as passive objects who 
learn or don't learn exclusively due to the efforts of 
teachers. 

■ I agree that accountability in Chapter 1 is currently a 
sham and endorse the use ot school outcome measures as a 
signal that a school is in need of help by a team of experts. 
Such a team should be authorized to recommend sanctions 
against a school that continues to fail, including the total 
reorganization of that school. But an accountability/ 
enforcement system is only as good and legitimate as the 
assessment system it is based on, and the one proposed 
here cannot yet be deemed to meet that test. (I also doubt 
that any assessment system will ever be so sound or 
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immune to abuse that human judgment can be dispensed 
with altogether. The stronger the accountability measures, 
the greater the need for balance between technical and 
human judgment.) 

■ Partially because the reach of the assessment section 
exceeds its grasp, the definition of "adequate progress" 
that is at the "heart" of the accountability/enforcement 
process is at best arbitrary. Certainly it has no discernible 
empirical basis. Can we really say that a school that has 
reduced its percentage of "nor proficient" children by 20 
percent is out of compliance? That a school that has met 
the 5 percentage points "standard" for increasing its 
proportion of "proficient" and "advanced" students but 
has held steady on its proportion of "not proficient" 
students should be subject to stiff sanctions? I'd say instead 
we should cheer the staff and give them any additional 
help they want, and obviously know how to use, to do 
even better. 

R Many of the sanctions work to deliver urban districts 
into the hands of States, which have not been notable for 
their support of urban areas. 

■ I fully concur that the inequities in State school 
finance systems are an outrage. Whether or not 
Chapter 1 is the appropriate vehicle for reforming such 
systems is a political question, but there's no question 
that it must be done. However, I cannot endorse the 
vision of school finance equalization contained in this 



report. Instead of pursuing a leveling-up strategy, it is 
crudely redistributive in ways that guarantee either 
chicanery or a political backlash that would defeat the 
goals of equity. Instead of ensuring that our poorest 
districts and schools get more, it would likely produce 
an intolerable kind of regression to the mean and 
further mediocrity. "Comparable services for 
comparable needs" also would keep an army of green- 
eye-shaded state bureaucrats employed for years and 
would require another army of federal bureaucrats and 
lawyers to check on their work. It is a prescription for 
not seeing school finance equity in even our children's 
lifetime. Finally, this conception of comparability is at 
its heart highly prescriptive. Instead of giving schools 
and districts their fair share of money and the 
flexibility to spend it according to the needs of their 
students, it tells them how money (and likely lesser 
amounts) should be spent: X number of administrators 
per district; Y experience, and so on. The approving 
citation in this report of the remedies in the Rodriguez 
v. Los Angeles Unified School District exacerbates my 
concerns about the likelihood of mechanistic, rigid, 
robbing-Peter-to-pay-and-still-shortchange-Paul 
outcomes. 

■ Many of the recommendations stimulate the asexual 
reproduction of paperwork and bureaucrats and thus 
divert resources from direct services to children. 

■ I applaud the Health and Social Services section. It 
does not, however, create or rationalize services for 
children, but merely mandates reports. It also gives local 
educational agencies (LEAs) a new and unfunded 
responsibility. And while it permits Chapter 1 funds to be 
used to hire staff to screen and refer children for services, 
it prescribes the use of such funds for direct services. 
Admittedly, Chapter 1 funds may now be spent only on 
education programs and activities. But this Framework 
recommends so many departures from current law that its 
conservatism here is disappointing. 
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Supplemental Statement of 
Anne Wheelock 

Although the Framework proposes a variety of new 
tools, notably new assessments, for purposes of 
accountability, the document does not fully account for 
the potential of State educational agencies (SEAs), local 
educational agencies (LEAs), and schools to use new 
assessments in old ways. Of particular concern should 
be the potential use of assessments, given widespread 
tracking of students into courses of study according to 
levels of proficiency. 

The proposed structure of the assessments, with 
specified proficiency levels, risks — even invites — school- 
level grouping of students that parallels defined profi- 
ciency levels. Should this occur, the assessments would 
fall short of accomplishing what the Commission has 
set our. to accomplish, namely, the use of more complex 
assessment techniques tied to higher standards to 
leverage richer instruction and a curriculum designed 
to teach higher order skills to all students. 

Some will argue that because assessments are 
intended to assess schools, not students, SEAs, LEAs, 
and/or schools will not be able to use assessments for 
this purpose. However, given the size of most schools 
and the size of the grades designated for assessment 
within schools, requirements that sampling procedures 
be adequate to measure school performance by race 
will result, in reality, in the testing of all students in 
that grade. Once proficiency information is available 
for each child, as it will be in most cases, the inclination 
to sort and track students will be strong and, perhaps, 
inevitable. In turn, sorting will undermine any earlier 
progress in closing the gaps between low- and high- 
achieving students and reduce the likelihood that gains 
will be lasting. This has, in fact, been the consequence 
for students who leave effective programs in their early 
years only to enter a mainstream where whole classes 
are grouped bv ability and where they quickly lose 
ground. 



Unless SEAs, LEAs, and schools are explicitly 
prohibited from tracking or whole-class ability 
grouping — which we already acknowledge as a harmful 
barrier to learning in the Findings-- the assessments 
will not fulfill their desired purpose. The addition to 
Section VI1(G)(3) of language prescribing the use of 
assessments by SEAs, LEAs, and schools for whole-class 
ability grouping or tracking (reinforced in the 
Commentary and footnote 16) would vastly strengthen 
this section. Indeed, we should explicitly declare 
tracking and whole-class ability grouping as simply not 
compatible with improving achievement and elimi- 
nation of these practices as essential to protect the most 
vulnerable students. 
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